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Thursday, November 25, is recommended by the 
President of the United States as a day of national 
thanksgiving. 


We give prominence this week to the children’s 
part in public worship. The subject is treated 
variously in the three departments of Notes on Open 
Letters, Ways of Working, and Worth Repeating. 
It is a theme worthy of the attention of all who are 
interested in the young. 


The International Lesson Committee at its recent 
meeting in Chicago decided to give the entire year 
1882 to the study of the Gospel of Mark. It also 
recommended that that Gospel be memorized by 
Sunday-school scholars. This is the first time that 
the Old Testament has had no place in the plan of 
study fora year. After 1882 the plan of six months 
in each Testament will be resumed. 


Among the many good points made by Professor 
Austin Phelps in his article on another page, none 
is better than his suggestion, that “when a preacher 
begins to draw his illustrations of truth heavily from 
the experiences of his boyhood, and the moral gov- 
ernment he found in his father’s house, he may be 
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sure that a younger man than he is treading on his 
heels to displace him;” for “men caunot walk fast 
enough, or straight enough, for the world’s need, if 
they are walking backward.” With that way of 
looking at things, it will be a long while before Pro- 
fessor Phelps is an old man, or is in danger of hay-’ 
ing his heels trodden on. But there area good many 
unlike him in this particular—ex-superintendents 
and unsuccessful pastors, for example. 


That love which the Bible calls charity is not a 
mere matter of feeling. It is a spirit and a purpose 
of kindness toward others. Our surface feelings are 
not wholly within our eontrol; but for our inner 
purposes we are directly responsible. Hence it is, 
that charity—or Christian love toward all—is a plain 
duty. We have no right not to love the unlovely. 
There is no being right and doing right without 
being loving and showing love, in all our intercourse 
with all. As Sir Thomas Browne puts it: “Moses 
broke the tables without breaking the law, but 
where charity is broke the law itself is shattered, 
which cannot be whole witheut love that is the ful- 
filling of it.” If, indeed, we are compelled to admit 
that we are not charitable—not loving where it is 
hard to love—let us recognize the fact that we are 
just as truly guilty in this spirit of uncharitableness 
as we should be in a spirit of envy, or hatred, or un- 
truthfulness, or impurity, or irreverence ; and let us 
turn in our guilt to crave pardon and to seek a new 
heart in place of the one which can harbor such guilt 
as this. 





It may seem strange to our English brethren that 
the days of special prayer for Sunday-schools have 
so little prominence in the United States; but the 
true reason for this is in this fact, that the Sunday- 
school in America is not an institution by itself, but 
merely one department of church work. In Eng- 
land, Sunday-schools are still a separate agency, as- 
sociated in unions, and looked at, at the best, as 
connected with, or attached or belonging to, or cared 
for by, particular churches. Inthe United States, the 
Sunday-school is as much a department of the church 
machinery as the preaching service or the prayer- 
meeting. A day of special prayer for the Sunday-| 
school would here seem as little called for as a day of 
special prayer for the pulpit services, or for the 
prayer-meetings. When the churches in the United 
States have a day of special prayer for one depart- 
ment of their home work—of their ordinary services 
—they want to pray for all the other departments at 
the same time. They would as soon think of having 
a day of prayer for the deacons or for the elders or 
for the choristers as for the Sunday-school teachers. 
They will come together for special prayer for for- 
eign missionaries, because theirs is an outside work ; 
but they will not be interested in days of prayer 
exclusively for a single class of church members or 
church workers. 





When we read in the Bible story of the pride of 
the old Jews, as they contrasted themselves with the 
nations round about them, it seems as if they were 
insufferably self-sufficient. But, after all, there is a 
good deal of their sort of feeling in the minds of 
moet of us, and this without any such ground for it 





as was theirs, It is a good thing for us once in 





a while to have the bubble of our social or personal 
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pride pricked by the sharp point of a reminder of 
the hole of the pit whence we were digged. There 
was one gathering in Philadelphia recently where 
that thing was done most effectively. The Rey, 
Narayan Sheshradi was at a week-day evening meet- 
ing in one of the city churches, in the interest of the 
cause of missions. He is a man of the highest caste 
of India—a Brahmin of the Brahmins, of an order 
of men who claim divine honors as being emanations 
of the very person of the god Brahma, and who long 
before the Christian era stood high in civiliza- 
tion and intellectual development—vastly higher 
than our ancestors. Yet, because he formerly, like 
Saul of Tarsus, did not accept the truth of Chris- 
tianity, he now found himself referred to again and 
again 93 a converted heathen. In the opening of 
his address, he adroitly reversed the apparent order 
of things by his comments on the divine promise in 
the Second Psalm, “I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession.” He said that when he came 
from India to Great Britain and the United States, 
and found the descendants of the old Britons and 
Celts and Goths and Gauls and Scandinavians, and 
all the other European heathen, rescued from idolatry, 
and worshipers of the true God, he, who had himself 
been brought up to feel that he was entitled to 
receive worship from common men and women, was 
sure that this promise of God was being fulfilled, and 
that the uttermost parts of the earth were being res- 
cued. That was a fresh light in which to see Christ’s 
work of evangelizing the world—and a great deal 
truer light than the one in which too many of us 
look at it. “I tell you, my brother,” said old John 
Newton to William Jay, as the hopefulness of foreign 
missions was a new question of discussion between 
them, “I have never had any doubt about God’s wil- 
lingness to convert anybody, since he converted me.” 
It is owr rescue, from the heathenism of our ancestors, 
that ought to be our chief‘ cause of rejoicing, as well 
as the reason of our confident hope for the progress 
of Christianity among far less degraded nations 
which are still out of Christ. 


— --& ~~ _-——_ — — 





THE DUTY OF REAPING. 


A great deal is said—and very properly too—of 
tne duty of sowing the seeds of truth in the field of 
the heart ; but not enough is said of the duty of reap- 
ing in that field when the grain is ripe. Sowing | 
ought not to be neglected in its time; neither ought 
reaping. Of what use is sowing, if there is never to 
be a harvest? What is a harvest without a reap- 
ing, and an ingathering of sheaves? There are 
many who reproach themselves with a failure to sow 
in seed-time, whose greater fault is in a failure to 
reap in harvest-time. 

“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap,” is an often quoted text as applicable to spirit- 
ual things ; but it is too commonly used as if it read, 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he find in the 
garner whether he reaps or not.” The duty of reap- 
ing is laid on the spiritual farmer quite as clearly as 
the duty of sowing; but this duty is by no means so 
generally recognized as the other, in religious hus- 
bandry. “They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
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his sheaves with him.” “He which soweth bounti- 
fully shall reap also bountifully.” “Sow to your- 
selves in righteousness, reap in mercy,” “ We shall 
reap, if we faint not.” That is the way the Bible 
teaching on this point is presented to us. But in 
how many cases does seed-sowing occupy all four 
seasons of the year, to the utter neglect of harvesting! 

It is a sad thing to see a spiritual field unculti- 
vated. “I went by the field of the slothful,” says 
the wise man, “ and by the vineyard of the man void 
of understanding ; and, lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down.” There 
are a great many such desolate fields in hearts, young 
and old, that ought not to have been neglected by 
the seed-sower. But this is not the only sad sight in 
the world. It is sad also to see a field of grain with 
its full ears of golden corn bending under the snows 
of winter, or standing as food for the birds of the 
air, when its treasures ought to have been gathered 
into the garner-house with the rejoicings of glad- 
hearted harvesters. And there are a great many 
such fields as this in our Christian homes and Sun- 
day-schools to-day. 

There is in fact, at the present time, a far greater 
neglect of spiritual reaping than of spiritual sowing, 
in the average Christian home, and Christian Sun- 
day-school, and Christian congregation. Here are 
parents and teachers and pastors sowing seed in the 
field of the same hearts over and over and over again. 
The seed was duly planted—the seed of God’s truth. 
God did not neglect to prepare the ground by his 
Spirit ; nor did he fail to send the sun and showers 
of his grace. The seed took root and grew, “ first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 


ear.” But no reaping has been attempted. There 


stands the zealous spiritual farmer, sowing, sowing, 
sowing, actually battering down the full heads of 
ripened wheat with fresh handfuls of wasted seed, 


instead of reaching out his arm to gather the stand- 
ing grain and bind it into sheaves for a place in the 
spiritual garner-house. Our Lord says of the course 
of the wise husbandman with his field in the natural 
world, “ When the fruit is brought forth, immediately 
he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.” 
But it is not always so in the spiritual field. “The 
children of this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light.” And too often the 
standing grain is ungathered, because while the 
sowers are many, and the harvest is plenteous, 
the reapers are few. 

One cause of the neglect of spiritual reaping is the 
mistaken notion that it takes a long time for God to 
give the increase to seed planted in the heart of the 
sinner. This again grows out of the idea that re- 
generation is a matter of training; that a soul is 
educated from a lost state into a state of salvation. 
-But the regeneration of any soul is a miracle of grace, 
and the working of a miracle is not a matter of time. 
When God acts miraculously, he does not need a 
whole season to do it in. How long did it take for 
the seed to bear fruit in apostolic times? “Cana 
man be saved here to-night, before twelve o’clock— 
saved all at once?” asked Mr. Moody, at the famous 
watch-night conference with the venerable Dr. 
Plumer. “ Why not?” responded the man of God. 
“In my Bible I read of three thousand men gathered 
together in one morning—all of them murderers, 
their hands stained with the blood of the Son of God. 
They met in the morning, and before night they were 
all baptized members of Christ.” How long was the 
time from seed-sowing to harvest in the case of the 
jailer and his family at Philippi; or of the Ethiopian 
who studied the Bible under Deacon Philip? Why 
should the operations of the Holy Spirit be slower or 
leas sure now than then? It would seem to be in 
view of this doubt as to the time of spiritual reaping, 
even in the days of our Lord, that Jesus enjoined it 
upon his disciples to realize their work of reaping 
now, in fields where the seed had been sown by them- 
selves or by others. 


are yet four months, and then cometh harvest? Be- 


“Say not ye,” he asks, “ There’ 
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hold I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and look on 
the fields; for they are white already to harvest. 
And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal ; that both he that soweth and 
he that reapeth may rejoice together. And herein is 
that saying true, One soweth, and another reapeth, 
I sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no 
labor: other men labored, and ye are entered into 
their labors.” But how can you enter into the labors 
of those who sowed before you, unless you enter as 
reapers ? 

You have been very anxious to be faithful in sow- 
ing. See to it now that you are faithful in reaping. 
There may be standing grain—regenerated souls—in 
the field of your charge. Let the fruit not remain 
ungathered for another day. Do not wait for an 
evangelist to come and reap where you have sown— 
to bring in those who are ready now, waiting only to 
be helped to final decision by a word. Do not post- 
pone the binding of sheaves until there is a general 
harvest time of revival in the community ; but put 
your arm lovingly around the grain-stalks before you 
—in your home, your class, or your congregation— 
and gather them into the church granary, where they 
belong. This reaping work is needed in every Chris- 
tian field. When it is as faithfully attended to as 
sowing is, then can it be said anew, “ Behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, that the ploughman shall 
overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him 
that soweth seed; and the mountains shall drop 
sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is more than twenty years since the story of Chloe 
Lankton, the patient life-time sufferer, was told to the 
public—first in the columns of The Independent, and 
then in a little volume issued by The American Sunday- 
school Union. From that day to this, contributions for 
her relief have been received by the publisher of The 
Sunday School Times, and acknowledged in these columns. 
She is still alive, and still a helpless, bed-ridden sufferer, 
bearing her trials with the Christian spirit that is known 
to all who have read her story. In acknowledgment of 
a recent contribution sent to her, she writes : 

NEW HARTFORD, Conn., October 19, 1880, 
My dear Friend :— 

Your note, with check enclosed for ten dollars, is received 
with thankfulness, But to say I thank you, and the kind 
donors of this gift, does not half express the gratitude I feel in 
my heart for their kindness to poor me. I do thank you all 
again and again for what you have done for me. May the Lord 
reward you all, though I cannot. My heavenly Father siill 
sees fit to spare me. I feel resigned to his will, and will trust 
him to the end, I suffer the same as usual ; sometimes much 
worse than others, Jesus is very precious to me; he will pro- 
vide for me, and sustain me, under all my sore trials and 
sufferings. Many thanks to all the kind friends. 

From their loving friend, 
CHLOE LANKTON. 


Preaching to children is an art by itself. Many a man 
is competent to preach to adulta who cannot preach to 
children. He has been taught by precept and by practice 
one great branch of his proper profession, but his educa- 
tion has been neglected in the other great branch. He 
is not qualified so preach to the most impressible and 
most hopeful class in thecommunity. The timeis coming 
when a theclogical seminary will be recognized as a sorry 
affair if it sends out preachers who cannot preach effec- 
tively to children, and when a minister who is incompe- 
tent for such preaching will be counted hardly more 
complete than a blind man or a stutterer. But there is 
no short cut to success in this work. It will cost study 
and effort to learn how to preach to the little folks. It 
isa good sign when the question is asked, How can this 
thing be done? A Massachusetts contributor writes 
inquiringly : 

Among the “ best gifts” which I “covet earnestly,” is the 
qualification to talk to children. When I hear one thus 
rarely qualified pouring the truth into the hearts through the 
attent eyes and ears of the little ones who are “ hanging” 
upon his lips, how I long to be able to attain to the same position. 
I suppose this is mostly a native talent. Bat still I make bold 
to ask you: Can you, through your columns, or by direction to 
any literature on the subject, help me to see the difference of 
standpoint of the little folks, to know what constitutes the gulf 


between us,—if there be any,—and how to go to work to get 
across it? 





' 


On another page we reproduce a large portion of Dr. 
Macleod’s paper before the Presbyterian Qouncil, oa 





“The Children’s Portion in the Sabbath Service,” which 
bears directly on the question of our correspondent. As 
to the elements of success in preaching to children, the 
editor of The Sunday School Times gave all the counsel 
he could proffer, in a little volume called Children in the 
Temple, published by W. J. Holland & Oo., of Spring- 
field, Mass., ten years ago or more. And this brings us 
to answer a Pennsylvania correspondent, who writes: 

Please inform me of the cost per copy of Children in the 
Temple. The work was mentioned in The Sunday School 
Times, and I have since been looking for a copy, but have 
found none. 

This book was published at $1.50. It can probably 
still be obtained of its original publishers; or of Howard 
Gannet, 52 Bromfield Street, Boston; or of Garrigues 
Brothers, 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

How common it is for a person to think that a dis- 
couraging statement must be an incorrect statement ; 
that, in fact, anything which is beyond his ability must 
be a non-essential in the world. To say, for example, 
that a man who attempts to lead others in prayer ought 
to speak loud enough for others to hear him, would 
prompt the man who mutters inaudibly in prayer-meet- 
ing to assert that the raising of such a standard would 
cut off some of the most important helps to social prayer 
in his church. And it might be true in his case that he 
did good by rising to go through the motions in prayer ; 
but it would not be true that his unheard words led the 
thoughts of those around him. Our explanation of the 
difference between teaching and preaching—or lecturing, 
has thus called out this protest from a good man in 
Philadelphia : 

I notice that in your answers to open letters you take very 
strong, and I think somewhat hasty and unwarranted, ground 
against preaching-teaching, as in contrast with questioning and 
answering. Asa teacher of about eighteen years’ standing I 
do solemnly protest against your sweeping condemnation. Just 
such an answer, or article,—I fail to remember which,—some 
years ago, so discouraged me that I resolved—not being able to 
get answers from my scholars—to leave my class of twenty-five 
young ladies, many of whom had come through the class into 
the church ; and it was not until my resignation brought the 
answer that if I left the class every scholar of it would leave 
the school, and my wife, also a teacher, would follow, that I 
realized the fact that one head, or one paper, did not, and could 
not, have all the wisdom gained by experience, and I am there 
yet. I acknowledge that in the main you are right ; but in a 
large class I find that what to one scholar is interesting, to 
another is of no consequence, and in answering a question to 
one you often break the thread, and lose the interest of the 
larger part. Again, the larger part of humanity are too fearful 
of showing ignorance by even asking a question before a num- 
ber of persons, especially their class acquaintances. They 
know that their question might be wrong, and you can tell 
them in vain that every one is ignorant on some point, and that 
it is no disgrace to be uninformed on some particulars; they 
won’t take the risk and ask the questions. So you have either 
got to teach—or explain—by doing the larger part of the talk- 
ing, or give up your class; and I do know from information 
that so large is the number of classes taught in this way that 
your advice, if taken, would drive from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. of them out of existence. So I thought I would at 
least ‘‘ give in my experience” on the other side. 

Well, now, what does that brother’s experience amount 
to, except in showing that Ae is unable to get questions 
or answers from his scholars; therefore, as a choice 
between that and nothing, he /ectures his scholars? He 
is doubtless an interesting lecturer. And probably he 
has a delightful Christian influence over those who hear 
him in his class, and whom he may even teach out of 
school hours, through the form of question and answer 
as he holds conversation with them. It is perhaps 
important for him to remain at his post, even if he 
cannot teach. That is for him and his co-workers to 
settle. But all that doesn’t change the nature of teach- 
ing. We believe in teaching. The writer of this para- 
graph has written on this subject more than “ eighteen 
years ;” therefore whatever else may be said about the 
expression of his opinions it is not a “ hasty” one. 
He has now charge of a Bible class of from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty scholars of both sexes and 
various ages. Four years ago, in taking this class, he 
found all the common difficulties in the way of getting 
answers from its members, and for nearly two years he 
seemed to make little progress in his efforts to secure 
freedom in questioning and answering. But he knew all 
the time that the trouble was with himself, and he tried 
one method after another until he was enabled to aid in 
teaching that class instead of merely lecturing it. And 
now he says to all who find themselves in his fix, Under- 
stand that lecturing is not teaching. If you have a class 
and cannot teach it, don’t give up the class, but learn 
how to teach. Try eighteen years more, if necessary, 


and you may yet compass the point before you die, 





hee 


- a ae 
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A LITTLE FURTHER ON. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


* A little further on,” we say— 
“A little further on ”— 
When hope deferred makes long delay, 
And few delights are won ; 
To patient waiting still resigned, 
We fortify the heart and mind, 
Assured the treasure we will find 
A little farther on. 
To-day we suffer grief and pain, 
And thorns our path annoy ; 
The biting winds and beating rain 
Our tender buds destroy ; 
And yet a little further on 
The storms tempestuous are gone, 
And tranquilly we come upon 
A miracle of joy. 


Though dull and dark these days may be, 
And full of sore distress, 
Though nought around us we may see 
To comfort or to bless, 
A little further on our eyes 
Are greeted with unclouded skies, 
And from Love’s ark an angel flies 
To cheer our loneliness. 


Though suddenly, and all too soon, 

Day’s golden beams are shorn, 
And at the royal hour of noon 

To night’s embrace are borne, 
Though deepest darkness may prevail, 
Though deepest terrors may assail, 
A little further on we hail 

The splendor of the morn. 


“A little further on,” we say, 
When health and strength are gone, 
And those we loved have passed away, 
And we are left alone; 
Still to our Father’s will resigned, 
We wait with patient heart and mind, 
Assured that peace and rest we’ll find 
A little further on! 
THE PREMATURE CLOSING OF A LIFE’S 
WORK. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


“Tt is a great mystery. I have prayed for that golden 
setting of life’s sun, which attends an old man’s useful- 
ness, when prolonged to the very grave. God denies my 
prayer. I am thrust aside at the age of forty-two. I 
seem to myself like a candle blown out by a puff of wind.” 
Such was the lamentation, to a friend, of one who was 
arrested in his life’s work by incurable disease in middle 
life. He was one of many whose discipline takes this 
mysterious form. Are there any reasons for it, which can 
light up the darkness of the trial? 

1. We can see that, in the lives of us all, physical laws 
are at work which predestine life’s decline and end, and 
which cannot, in God’s wise planning of a man’s destiny, 
be disregarded, ‘“ Every man’s life is a plan of God.” 
But as such it hangs upon other plans which have gone 
before it. It includes inherited tendencies, and drifts of 
disease which foredoom the body to its dissolution at its 
appointed time. We live in grand lines of inheritance. 
These run too far back, and involve the action of too 
many progenitors, known and unknown, for us now to 
trace them to their origin, and see their ultimate causes 
and reasons, The breaking up of a man’s physical con- 
stitution may be the execution of a decree which started 
on its fatal way to the sufferer a thousand years ago. It 
might be the extreme of caprice in God to arrest that 
decree now. It is fixed in one of the great grooves of 
the universe, and cannot be dislodged, perhaps, without 
giving a shock to the whole. It must run its course, and 
do its work as gravitation does. Unknown reasons for 
it, involving a thousand other lines of destiny, may have 
been accumulating along its march from the beginning. 
That it had a beginning necessitates just the end it works 
out, and no other. 

The premature ending of a good man’s life, or of his 
life’s work is, in this aspect of it, one of the mysteries of 
which all that we can say is, “ It is law; itis law.” The 
past having been what it was, the present must be what 
itis. Infinite wisdom can plan no otherwise. As well 
seek to have the courses of the planets reversed by sus- 
pending the law of gravitation, to save a child falling 
from the house-top. And there we must leave it. It 
plants itself deep, out of sight, in the unchangeable- 
ness of God. The infinite and eternal reason for it may 
be simply that God is God. A life may be cut short, 
without a solitary reason for it, which starts with the 
sufferer himself, The reasons may all lie back of him, 











in the night of ages which none but the eye of God can 
penetrate. It is something grandly cheering to be able 
to see an inexplicable trial, thus hiding itself in the in- 
finity of God. 

2. It is noticeable also that, in the experience of some 
of these early doomed men, their whole life has been 
characterized by prematurity. The end is but the natural 
sequel to the beginning. They were precocious children. 
They learned the alphabet at a sitting. They could read 
the Bible when but three years old, Their memory goes 
back to the early half of their second year. One such 
read Edwards on the Will when but twelve years old. 
In college they led their seniors, They began their pub- 
lic life, as William Pitt did, in their minority. I have 
in mind one clergyman of this class, who died at the age 
of sixty, and his friends lamented his early end; but he 
preached his first sermon while yet a minor, and old men 
who heard it were entranced by its eloquence. Forty 
solid years measured his ministry. The late Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompson was one of these early developed and early 
crowned ones. 

Now it is in graceful keeping with such a career that 
it should end prematurely, for it began so. The fruit 
which is early “set,” ripens early, and falls while another 
is yet green. Such men may have done a long life’s work 
at the age of sixty. Forty years are a long service. 
What matters it whether it ranges from the age of twenty 
to that of sixty, or from that of thirty to that of three- 
score andten? The real rounding of one’s life, and the 
“finishing” of one’s “ course,” in symmetrical propor- 
tion, like that in which St. Paul exulted, may require 
the premature ending as the only becoming sequel to,the 
premature beginning, and the precocious growth. Such 
a man is not wise in the ways of God, if he says “I am 
cut off in the midst of my days.” 

8. I find, in the lives of some good men, hints of some 
special reason for withholding them from the execution of 
their plans of usefulness, corresponding to that which /or- 
bade to King David the building of the temple. We may 
not know the reason, but the Jook of things is so singu- 
larly like that of the experience of the Hebrew monarch, 
that we cannot but believe that there is one. 

The reason assigned for that summary disappointment 
of his hopes, does not necessarily imply that in personal 
character he was unfit for the work he aspired to. On 
the contrary, in some respects, he was pre-eminently 
qualified for it. Who moreso? Human wisdom would 
have chosen him for it before any other prince in Hebrew 
annals, As a lyric poet, he had composed the Psalms of 
all the ages of the church of the future. What more 
fitting then, than that, as the chosen king of God’s 
people, and the founder of the royal dynasty, he should 
have crowned his long and splendid reign by the erection 
of the temple in which that “service of song” should 
begin‘its magnificent history? That was a grand aspira- 
tion. It was an inspiration. It was worthy of a royal 
mind, But no: God saw otherwise. For that tribute to 
a religion of peace and good-will to men he preferred 
an eminent civilian to an eminent warrior. Military 
prestige is fot in God’s plans what it is in the plans of 
men. 

Yet it does not appear that King Solomon was a better 
man than his royal father. His wisdom amazed the 
queen of Sheba; yet the man whom God had called from 
the sheepfold to the throne was the “man after God’s 
own heart.” Perhaps all the reasons for preferring Solo- 
mon for that one service are not known. Enough is it 
that for reasons which satisfied God, he was preferred. It 
is something, yes, much, to see signs of God’s sovereign 
election in such an unlooked-for, and, as we should say, 
eccentric allotment of the man to the work, and of the 
work to the man. 

Do we not sometimes see similar tokens of sovereignty 
in God’s planning of the lives of other good men? They 
are peremptorily stopped in their career of usefulness. 
The work so dear to them, never dearer than now, is 
passed over to the hands of others. When everything 
promises to them prolonged success, and the winding up 
of their career by some achievement of signal value to 
the world, they come suddenly against a wall of adamant. 
They are shut in, cannot take another step onward. 
They are taken from a career of splendid usefulness, and 
laid on a bed of languishing, from which they never rise 
to be the men they were before. A pastor is taken from 
a loved and loving people, to whom, it should seem, that 
no other man could be so fit a leader, and is sent, as the 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell was, to the other end of the continent 
in the sad and oppressive search for health. No wonder 
that Dr, Bushnell preached, on his return, upon “ Spirit- 
ual Dislodgments and Dislocations” ag one of God’s 
methods of discipline. Such unlooked-for disappoint- 
men, which no buman wisdom would have planned, 


often come violently. They seem like a buffet in the 
face. They resemble the dislocation of one’s very bones. 

Yet how numerous are these sudden, and, a8 we should 
say, unwise, transfers of a life’s work and its rewards to 
the hands of men other than those who have planned 
them, and who seem to have earned the right to them! 
With one consent they all say, “‘ We never were so well 
prepared for our work as now.”’ These forbidden builders 
are a great multitude. Others rear with songs the super- 
structure, of which they have laid the foundation with 
tears. Their work is underground, out of sight. Their 
more fortunate successors are the men whom the world 
knows and honors. They have gathered the gold and the 
cedar, and the ships of transport, and the cunning work- 
men, but others have the glory of using these to the 
grand purpose, and, what is vastly more, the joy of the 
doing of it. Look around: you find the world full of 
‘these arrested, rebuffed, disappointed, though willing— 
oh, how willing !—workers. Successful discoverers often 
are not those who have laid the trains, and planned the 
connections, and done the work preparatory to the suc- 
cess. I read not long ago of an application to the state 
for charity to the old age of the discoverer of gold in 
California. The most successful preachers are large 
debtors to their predecessors. An evangelist whom wor- 
shiping converts throng is always a reaper of the fruit 
of the toil of one or more hard-worked, overworked, and 
it may be discouraged, pastors. The one is famous from 
ocean to ocean,—the others, who are they? The world 
knows not, and does not care to know. 

This transmission of work and its reward is one of the 
mysteries which human wisdom cannot pursue to its ulti- 
mate reasons. But it is something to see that one is not 
solitary in the discipline. There is enough of the child 
left in us all to make us glad that we are not alone in 
the dark. It is more to see that, in such a trial, one 
belongs to a goodly company. One joins hands with 


Pgreat and good men of whom the world is not worthy. 


Kings, prophets, psalmists, apostles, martyrs, all the 
illustrious classes of workers in God’s estimate of the 
universe, have among them men who say, and perhaps 
not altogether sadly, “I have laid the foundation, and 
others have built thereon.” Above all, it is superlatively 
cheering to be able to follow such a mystery till it loses 
itself in the fathomless depths of God’s thought. Ifa 
thing is so strange that nothing short of infinite wisdom 
can explain it, there is joy in being the divinely chosen 
subject of it. 

4, We find more tangible, if more limited, reason for 
the discipline in question, in that divine expediency which 
displaces old men for the sake of calling young men to the 
front. Say what we may of the usefulness of age, the 
value of ripest experience, and the reverence due to aged 
good men, this world’s progress, after all, hangs upon the 
vigor, the hopefulness, the confidence, and the daring of 
young minds, Age is naturally conservative. Conser- 
vative tastes grow rank with declining years. They 
easily become overgrown. When a man in public station 
begins to talk much of the past, and to delight his soul 
with the “ pleasures of memory,” it is time for-him to 
look out for the place he fills. When a preacher begins 
to draw his illustrations of truth heavily from the experi- 
ence of his boyhood, and the moral government he found 
in his father’s house, he may be sure that a younger man 
than he is treading hard on his heels to displace him, 
Men of gray hairs must make up their minds to this. It 
is well that.it isso. Men cannot walk fast qnough or 
straight enough for the world’s need, if they are walking 
backward. The danger of toppling over is imminent. 
The world needs, and must have, and forever will have, 
at the front, men who live in the future—men whose 
eyes are in their faces; who look onward, and press 
onward, and do it eagerly. From such men the world 
elects its leaders. It is always so, and it always will 
be so. 

The real usefulness of men seldom extends beyond 
forty years of active service. After that period, the tide 
of life ebbs. Vitality runs low. Then a man begins to 
be called “venerable.” The world reveres him for what 
he has been and done: it does not hang upon him as a 
necessity to its future. The aged good men are, with few 
exceptions, “emeritus.” In public office or out of it, it 
makes little difference. Nota little evil often offsets in 
part the good they do. How opinionated we become as 
years multiply! How wise we are above younger men! 
How loftily we look down on the rising generation! How 
sublimely we patronize our juniors! Or, worse than that, 
how set we are against improvements which they origi- 
nate! And therefore how hard it olten is forthem to 
get along with us! They are tempted sometimes to ask 
whether our places are not worth more than we are. Is 





this humiliating to us? Yes; but we bad better seg it 
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as itis. The drift of old age is in this direction. We 
had better know this long before we come to the trial; 
for then the chance is that we shall refuse to know it. 
“ To this complexion must we come at last.” It is easy to 
resolve against it in early manhood, as President Edwards 
did, and as perhaps all thoughtful men do; but how few 
adhere to the resolution when the strong current of years 
sets backward! It runs with reduplicated swiftness, as 
the decline of life approaches the last valley. 

This and other intrinsic and almost inevitable infirmi- 
ties of age may’ be the reason why God sets aside old 
men, and some other men before they are old, and says to 
the younger men, “Come up hither.” He often seems to 
do it ruthlessly, The world is in too bad a plight to 
afford to wait always for the slow adjustment of men’s 
minds to such displacements. Sharp turns, quick revo- 
lutions, sudden emergencies, occur in the divine plans, 
which require the quick summoning of new men to the 
leadership of God’s hosts. This implies no sin, no un- 
worthiness, but infirmity only, in the senior workers. 
The Army of the Potomac had many able commanders. 
One after another was “relieved” with complimentary 
acknowledgment of their soldierly abilities. It was no 
reflection on them that one man only could make his way 
to Appomattox. It was no disgrace to the old chieftain 
‘who had never lost a battle,” when General Scott retired 
to give place to a younger, not a better, soldier. It was 
time for him to give way when he fell asleep in his chair 
at a council of war. Yet the President, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and honorable Senators of the Republic, and Su- 
preme Court Judges, walked in humble procession to his 
headquarters to bear witness to the old man’s glory,—and 
he deserved it. 

Yes, it is a wise arrangement that the generations of 
mind on this earth do not live long abreast with each 
other. The period of their overlapping is brief. God 
wisely recalls the elder to himself, and gives to an im- 
periled world the young life because it needs that. 
Who are we that we should presume to withstand or 
cavil at so benign an ordinance? Let us rejoice rather 
that we do not have the ordering of such things! Let us 
bid godspeed to our successors, and say “ All hail!” to 
the coming generations! Let us uplift our own eye to 
that world where years are not counted! If youth here 
is so glad a thing, what must the immortal youth be! 
What plans of service, what untiring labors, what im- 
measurable successes, are waiting for us there! 

5. The mystery we are considering, in common with 
all other dark things in God’s administration of affairs, 
suggests farther, as one of its possible reasons, the vast 
and complicated reticulation of human with angelic inter- 
ests, Much that is dark to us here may become lumi- 
nous when seen in the light of the interests of other 
worlds. We are compassed about with a great cloud of 
witnesses. There is enough in the life of one redeemed 
sinner to attract a convoy of angels in awe-struck study. 
May it not be for their sake, in some way, that one man 
is taken and another left? Who can tell? But who can 
tell that it is not so? Any other than the order of things 
which God has chosen, might jar upon the angelic sense 
of wisdotn, and awaken questions which could not be 
answered, Of this we can say little, because we know 
but little. Yet the discipline which buries us in oblivion 
or in the grave may excite adoring song beyond the 
stars, At any rate, we must become wise enough to 
know that it is not so, before we can wisely discredit 
God’s dealings with us by a sad countenance and a 
grieved spifit. Shall we assume to contend with the 
grand public opinion of the universe respecting the wis- 
dom of the divine allotments of our destiny ? 

6. Perhaps a more satisfying reason for the premature 
withdrawal of good men from active service, may sometimes 
be found in the fact that some men need, for their best 
preparation for the heavenly life, a period of earthly repose 
before entering upon that life. Activity needs to be sus- 
pended for a while. The soul needs time and self-collec- 
tion to look before and after. We all need a chance. to 
gather up broken and frayed threads of character, and to 
interweave them deftly into their neglected places. Some 
need this more than others. How many sins and infirmi- 
ties of temperament are crowded out of view by the cares 
of service! In my boyhood I heard one of the most illus- 
trious of American preachers say to his people that he 
had been compelled to neglect the spiritual nutrition of 
his own soul in the intellectual struggle to provide food 
for theirs. 

Why is it that some good men must go down life’s last 
decade through a second infancy? Sad, unspeakably 
sad, is that comment which we sometimes have to make 
upon one whom the world has honored with its trust in 
high places: “‘ He Aas been a learned man, & wise man, a 
great man; but now—” So strange a humiliation of 





a great mind, and an heir of God, must have something 
to do with its preparation for an immortal youth. ‘“ Ex- 
cept ye become as little children; ” some may not be able 
to become that, except through the vale of second child- 
hood. That earthly silence may be the great opportunity 
preparative to fitness for a service in the coming life, 
compared with which the grandest service of this life is 
but infantile. The sleep of the chrysalis is the forerun- 
ner of golden glory. If one can but believe that God’s 
plan is made up of such inspiring mysteries! Yet why 
not? “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard.” Sin and its 
consequences have no concern with that. They are 
buried beneath the glory that is to be revealed. Why 
should we not believe that God’s reasons for things are 
like him? “Tt must be His doing,” as Charles Kingsley 
said, “‘ because it is so strange and so painful.” None 
but an infinite mind could plan some things as they are, 
in the lives of us all, and yet make them come out right 
in the end. 


FOR CHIDREN AT HOME. 


WAITING FOR THE GRIST. 
BY MINNIE B, FENWICK. 

“Tt is strange,’ said a gentleman who sat next to me 
in the car, and with whom I had struck up quite an ac- 
quaintance, “what an influence a look, a word, or the 
little act of a perfect stranger will sometimes have upon 
& person.” 

“Yes,” said I; “more than any of us realize.” 

“Tt was the simple act of a stranger that changed the 
whole course of my life.” 

“Indeed! Howso?” 

“When I was a boy, my father moved to the then Far 
West,—Ohio. It was before the days of steam, and no 
great mills thundered on her river-banks, but occasionally 

ere was a little grist-mill by the side of some small 
stream, and hither, whenever the water was up, the 
whole neighborhood flocked with their sacks of corn. 
‘First come, first served.’ Sometimes we had to wait 
two or three days for our turn. I generally was the one 
sent from our house, for, while I was too small to be of 
much account on the farm, I was as good as a man to 
carry a grist to mill, So I was not at all surprised one 
morning when my father said, ‘Henry, you can get up 
old roan and go to mill to-day.’ 

“Saunders’s mill was ten miles away; but I had made 
the trip so often that it did not seem far. I believe one 
becomes more attached to an old mill than to any other 
building. I can see just how it looked as it stood there 
under the sycamores, with its huge wheel and rough 
clapboard sides. 

“When I arrived, I found the North Branch and Rocky 
Fork folks there ahead of me, and I knew there was no 
hope of getting home that day; but I was not at all 
sorry, for my basket was well filled with provisions, and 
Mr. Saunders always opened his big barn for us to sleep 
in; so it was no unpleasant time we had while waiting 
for our grist. This time there was an addition to the 
number that had been in the habit of gathering, from 
time to time, in the old Saunders barn,—a young 
fellow about my own age, probably a little older. His 
name was Charley Allen, and his father had bought a 
farm over on the Brush Creek road. He was sociable 
and friendly, but I instinctively felt that he had ‘more 
manners’ than the rest of us. The evening was spent, as 
usual, in relating coarse jokes and playing cards. 
Although I was not accustomed to such things at home, 
I had become so used to it at the mill that it had long 
since ceased to shock me, and, indeed, I was fast becom- 
ing a very interested spectator. 

“* Well, boys, it is time for us fellers to go to roost,’ 
said Jim Finley, one of the greatest roughs on the Rocky 
Fork, as he threw down his pack of cards and began to 
undress. We all followed his example, although it was 
not much undressing we did to sleep on the hay-mow; 
but we were so busy with our own affairs that we did 
not notice Charley Allen until Jim exclaimed, ‘ Heydey! 
we've got a parson here; we hev!’ Charley was 
kneeling by the oats bin, praying. Jim Finley’s jest met 
with no response. The silence was only broken by the 
drowsy cattle below, and the twittering swallows over- 
head. More than one rough man wiped a tear from his 





eyes as he went silently to his bed on the hay. I had | 


always been in the habit of praying at home, but I never 
thought of such a thing at Saunders’s Mill. As I laid 
awake that night in the old barn, thinking of Charley 
Allen’s courage, and what an effect it had upon the men, 
I firmly resolved that in the future I would do right. 
T little thought how soon my courage would be tested. 
Just after dinner I got my grist, and started for home. 








When I arrived at Albright’s gate, where I turned off to 
go home, I found the old esquire waiting for me. I saw 
in a moment that something had gone wrong. I had 
always stood in the greatest awe of the old gentleman 
because he was the rich man of the neighborhood, and 
now I felt my heart beginning to beat very fast. As 
soon as I came near he said, ‘Did you go through this 
gate yesterday?’ I could easily have denied it, as it was 
before daylight when I went through, and I quite as often 
went the other way. Charley Allen kneeling in the barn 
came to my mind like a flash, and before I had time to 
listen to the tempter I said, ‘ Yes, sir ; I did.’ 

“* Are you sure you shut and pinned the gate?’ he 
asked. 

“ This question staggered me. I remembered distinctly 
that I did not. I could pull the pin out without getting 
off my horse, but I could not put it in again; so I care- 
lessly rode away, and left it open. 

“oe — = =, 

“*Out with it; tell just what you did!’ 

“*T left it open,’ I said, abruptly. 

“* Well, you let the cattle in, and they have destroyed 
all my early potatoes,—a terrible piece of business ! ’ 

* ¢T'm very sorry, I’d— 

“* Talking won’t help matters now; but remember, boy, 
remember that sorrow don’t make potatoes,—sorrow don’t 
make potatoes.’ ° 

“T felt very badly about the matter, for I was really sorry 
that the old gentleman had lost his potatoes, and then I 
expected to be severely reprimanded at home; but I soon 
found that they knew nothing of the matter, and after 
several days had passed, I began to rest quite easy. Alas 
for human hopes! one rainy afternoon I saw the squire 
riding down the lane. I ran off to the barn, ashamed to 
face him, and afraid to meet my father. . They sat on the 
porch and talked for along time. At last my curiosity 
overcame my fear, and I stole back to the house, and 
went into mother’s room to see if I could hear what they 
were talking about. ‘ Why, the boy could be spared well 
enough, but he don’t know anything about the business,’ 
said my father. * There is one thing he does know,’ said 
the squire, ‘he knows how to tell the truth.’ He then 
related the circumstance which I so much dreaded to have 
my father hear. After he had gone, my father called me to 
him, and told me that the squire was going to start a 
store in the village, and wanted a boy to help, and that 
I could go if I wanted to. I went, and remained in the 
village store until it blossomed out into a city store ; and 
people say that I got my start in life when I entered 
Albright’s store, but I will always maintain that I got it 
while I was waiting for the grist.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


— <a 


In addition to all that is done for the children in the 
Sunday-school, they ought to have a place and a part in 
the principal sanctuary service—the “ church service” as 
it is commonly called. The importance of this provision, 
and suggestions as to its methods, are admirably presented 
in the essay which is reproduced herewith from the pro- 
ceedings of the recent General Presbyterian Council : 
THE CHILDREN’S PORTION IN THE SABBATH SERVICE. 

[By the Rev. Alexander MacLeod. ]} 

What I wish to advocate is the introduction of suitable 
words for children in the regular ministration of the 
pulpit. At least one out of every three who come to our 
churches is a child under twelve. In every congregation 
of worshipers, therefore, there is a congregation of chil- 
dren. Sunday brings to those young hearts a certain stir 
of expectation. Everything is different from other days; 
the very preparations announce that it is to some great 
festival the family are going. The thoughts of the chil- 
dren are set toward a great occasion. Sunday after Sun- 
day they go up to it with expectation in their hearts; 
and Sunday after Sunday, in the majority of our churches, 
that expectation is not recognized ; their presence is not 
felt. They are not once addressed. The psalms and 
hymns express experiences at which they have not arrived. 
The sermon is in a language they do not understand. 
At length the great occasion has come to an end; the 


| people are faring back to their homes; but not one word 


has been spoken to the children. .. . 

In childhood it is the imagination that is most fully de- 
veloped and most eager for food. At every turn those 
young eyes open upon new vistas and reaches of wonder- 
land. Everything presents itself to them in the resem- 
blance of something else. The stars are lamps; the 
rainbow, ladders; the clouds, islands in a sea of blue. 
Now is the time, also, when the world they see seems to 
veil another unseen; when woods are peopled with 
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itrange forms of life, and mountains have secret doors 
»pening into hid kingdoms of diamonds and gold; when 
the shadows on the wall, and the sighing of trees, and the 
srattle of brooks are living things. It is the time, 
specially, when the past lies behind the child like a 
zolden age—and stories of that past are of all things the 
most welcome to the soul. Thought, feeling, emotion— 
everything is touched with imaginative receptiveness. If 
at this time, therefore, the heart is to be reached, it must 
be through the gates of the imagination. 

My suggestion is that we should recognize and meet 
the condition of mind; that we should follow where 
nature beckons; that we should set ourselves to meet the 
susceptibility and yearning of childhood by truth set in 
imaginative forms; using the word in a large, elastic 
sense, let me say by stories—sermon stories—which the 
child’s own pastor shall tell. 

I do not undertake to say what is the best arrangement 
for bringing in the stories. The arrangement that would 
suit one congregation may be unsuitable for another. But 
I offer the following as suggestions, which at least are 
practical : 

In churches where two lessons are read in the morning 
service, the second might be set apart for the children — 
might itself, in fact, in the very words of the Bible story, 
be the children’s portion. Just there every child might 
be apprised that the words read, and the brief remarks 
made in connection with them, were for them. 

In churches where instrumental music is used, the 
time consumed in playing over the tunes, and in execut- 
ing little snatches of cadence between the singing of 
verses, if gathered together, would probably give all the 
time that would be required. 

In churches where quartette and duet singing is allowed, 
the proper place would be there. Let the quartette sing-¢ 
ers fall back into the choir. Let the children’s service 
occupy their place. 

In churches were there are neither two lessons, nor an 
organ, nor quartette singing, I suppose I am not far 
from the fact in assuming that the sermon is at least 
three-quarters of an hour in length. Let the minister 
cut it down to thirty minutes. He will thereby have 
done two good things: he will have greatly improved the 
working quality of his sermon, and he will have found 
a good quarter of an hour for his word to the children. 

The practical aim we have in the Christian upbringing 
of our young people will determine the kind of stories 
we should tell. Our purpose is not entertainment, but 
instruction. We are set to train up the children in gos- 
pel principles, and to lives which shall be the embodi- 
ment of the gospel. Not every story, therefore, will suit 
for this work ; not stories for stories’ sake, Only stories 
which have more or less the formative principles of the 
gospel id them; stories which have truth as truth is 
found in the parables, or truth of actual event, as it is 
found in biography or history. Stories which have 
Christian truth neither in the one form nor the other, 
which are mere fiction, are inevitably detected by chil- 
dren, and, in nine cases out of ten, discarded just because 
they are not true. The stories which a minister of the 
gospel will tell wi'l be stories of life rather than death. 
Morbid stories, which give undue prominence to the de- 
tails of the death-bed,*he will soon come to feel can only 
work evil in young minds. The grand purpose of the 
gospel is life, not death; purer life, higher life, holier 
life. We are sent into the world to live, and every word 
spoken by the Christian minister should be promotive of 
this purpose. This does not require that there shall never 
be reference to death. It is the gospel of immortality we 
have to preach. The wonder of divine grace has its 
tridmphs in the death-bed as well asin active life. But in 
the main it is life, not death, we have to illustrate and 
commend, Our Sunday stories, therefore, should be 
brimfal of life, wholesome with the wholesomeness of 
life, and their natural influence should be along the lines 
which lead to manly and womanly worth, and to honesty, 
purity, temperance, and truth in daily life. They should 
be such stories as go to make boys brave and honorable, 
and girls tender-hearted and pitiful with the pity and 
tenderness of God. 

I need hardly say that the stories should be moral. 
They should not be, and in the hand of the gospel min- 
ister they cannot be, such as in the name of religion dis- 
credit morality. We are set to educate and foster Chris 
tianity—the natural affections. Therefore we shall shut 
out, for example, those hateful stories which tell of 
drunken fathers and mothers lectured and sometimes 
converted by good little abstainers. I have been an ab- 
stainer all my days, but I am bonnd to testify against a 
great deal that is admitted in temperance literature; and 
especially I testify against such stories as I have just re- 





ferred to. They are stories which exhibit as heroes chil- 


dren who, instead of covering themselves with a garment 
and going backward, go forward with impudent open eyes 
to look at and censure their parents’ shame. The chil- 
dren who are set forth in these stories as “heroes” are, 
or would be, if they ever existed, intolerable little prigs. 

Just as bad are stories which commend an impossible 
morality. We are set to train Christ’s little ones to lives 
passed under conditions which have been appointed by 
the tenderest consideration for their weakness. They are 
to do what they can—no more. They are not called to 
angelic conditions, but to human. They are not to be 
exhorted to a morality too high for them, or so severe as 
to give them a distaste for the gospel which has called 
them to it. We shall, therefore, exclude stories which 
set up impossible standards, or which invite them to sacri- 
fices they are as yet simply not old enough to understand. 

But, above all, the stories ought to have in the heart of 
them some fair vision of God; which is the same as say- 
ing they ought to be gospel stories. Some aspect of the 
divine face, or some reflection of the divine character, or 
something which should suggest these, should be in them 
all. Itis the gospel we are set to preach to the grown-up 
people; it is the same gospel we should preach by our 
sermon-stories to the children. .. . 

But now comes the natural inquiry: Where are such 
stories to be found? Now see the wisdom and provident 
goodness of God. Great portions of the Book we are 
set to expound come to us in the form of stories. An 
endless supply is there, and a boundless variety, and all 
of it touched with both imagination and ethical force. In 
Genesis and Exodus alone, are stories which will last for 
a whole year. We have only to name the heroes of 
Bible history to recall the rich materials prepared for our 
use: Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Sam- 
son, Samuel, David. We have only to think of the 
events of which the Bible is the record, to see the same 
thing: the expulsion from Eden, the deluge, the ten 
plagues, the crossing of the Red Sea, the life in the wil- 
derness. 

What child will not feel the awful side of the divine 
majesty in the story of Belshazzar’s feast? or the weird 
doom on filial disloyalty in the death of Absalom? or 
the pathos of human life in the anguish which sings in 
the One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Psalm: ‘‘ How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” or the pro- 
tective care of God in the preservation of Daniel in the 
lions’ den? or the wonder and miracle of his presence 
in that story of the form of the Son of man who was 
seen walking with the three children in the fire? 

And see how the life of our Lord has been told, That 
life unfolds in a way that might justify the supposition 
that it was meant to be told to children. At once it ar- 
rests the imagination and engages the heart of a child 
The manger in the stable, the star, the wise men, the 
visit to the Temple, the preaching at Nazareth, the 
baptism by John, the temptatioa—these have an in- 
terest which never loses its fascination for children. 
And, as if these were not enough, we have line 
upon line of other and as interesting materials in that 
life. There is the rich fullness of incident and circum- 
stance in the history of the public ministry. The para- 
bles are just stories of the kind, and for the kind of 
minds, I am bringivg before you. The miracles are 
stories. And, last of all, there is the endlessly interest- 
ing story of the sufferings at the end. 

And we are not confined to the Bible. The history of 
God’s dealings with his people, and of their contendings 
for his kingdom and truth, is another Bible outside of 
the Bible we know. Why should our children net be 
instructed on the Lord’s Day in the glorious memories of 
the Reformation? Why should we ever suffer to be for- 
gotten the heroic faith under persecution which in every 
country those who followed the Reformation sustained ? 
Is it nothing to have stories to tell like those of the Wal- 
densian valleys—of the Puritan pilgrims, of the Scottish 
Covenanters? Or is it wise to know all we do of the 
conquests of the gospel among the heathen and let our 
children grow up in ignorance of them? 

God has set the teacher of the word in a world teem- 
ing with illustrative stories. Did he intend the poets to 
sing to idle worldlings only? Why should the Christian 
ballad—for example, of the venerable Whittier—not be 
used in the spiritual training of the young? Why should 
the preachers not make incursions into the field of gen- 
eral literature? Shakespeare himself will minister to 
the children if we let him. The best sermon on the ne- 
cessity of clean hands and a clean heart is just to tell his 
story of Macbeth. And, if all other books should fail, 
there remains the glorious dream of the Bedford prisoner. 
This will supply many a Sunday story, and be good for 
the highest ends in the Christian training of the young. 

Nor are we confined to books. Life is surging all 





around us, and sending us whole tides of interesting inci- 
dent through the newspapers every morning. Never a 
week, if we care to gather them, but illustrations of 
Bible lessons may be found in that supply alone. 

I will close by pointing out the good we might expect 
if this suggestion were adopted. 

There would be good to the minister. Mr. Phillips 
Brooks, in his Yale lectures, expresses the fear that 
preaching to children may impair the power of preach- 
ing to adults. If that fresh and genial spirit has him- 
self preached to children, as I have no doubt he has 
done, it certainly has not impaired his power to speak 
to the adults. It did not impair the power of Norman 
Macleod, nor of William Arnot. It will not impair the 
power in any true-hearted speaker for God, but it will 
quicken his spirit; it will simplify his presentation of 
the gospel ; it will be like a bath in young-heartedness, 
Having set the child in the midst, he will turn round, 
like the Master, to the rest of the flock, and speak to 
them with the tenderness and simplicity of heart which 
spiritual contact with childhood never fails to impart. 

It will be a blessing to the adult portion of the con 
gregation. People never cease to be affected by the 
memories of their childhood. That song murmurs behind 
us along all the paths of life. We are never far from the 
subtle tendrils that hold us, or are ready to lay hold of 
us and bring us back to the fair vision of the early years. 
Touch the hearts of children in your flocks, and you have 
thereby touched the hearts of the parents. When the 
shepherd wishes the dam to follow him, he carries the 
lamb on his shoulder. It is true in the narrower sphere 
of the congregation as in the world-wide sphere of the 
race, that a little child shall lead. And sometimes, 
speaking to the children, or evoking their praise, you 
touch chords in the parental heart which nothing else 
can touch. It is not alone in Longfellow’s song that 
fathers rejoice to hear the voice of their daughters in the 
praise. To real fathers before you that voice will sound 
like the dear mother’s in paradise; and hard, rough 
hands in real life will wipe the tears out of their eyes. ... 

But, chiefly, it will be good for the children. The little 
sermon or story to the children will make the Sabbath a 
delight to them. It will draw their young hearts into 
the same acts of worship with their parents. It will be 
the sowing of their minds with seeds of thought. We 
can never tell the immense results in after life to which 
the simplest looking event in childhood willlead up. A 
little boy at Tarsus once heard the story of Gideon and 
the earthen pitchers; and in his old age he lifted up 
that story into eternal forms of still fertile thought, in 
the great utterance where the memory of Gideon’s lights 
and pitchers is made to illustrate both the light which 
God in the gospel commanded to shine out of darkness, 
and the power and excellency which he has stored 
up in preachers who in themselves are but earthen vessels. 

Be sure we have not come yet to the last visions of 
life, in the stories of the Bible. There are wells of 
truth, ideals of practice, solutions of problems still 
untouched in those tales of the divine past. Drop them, 
minister of the gospel, one by one, as you have oppor- 
tunity, into the soil of young hearts. You will tell some 
day, for example, the story of the runaway slave whom 
Paul found in the slums of Rome and sent back to 
Philemon, his master, and, who knows? out of that soil, 
prepared by God, in after years shall spring up the very’ 
word we are waiting for, the very solution of the problem 
we had before us the other day, of the relation between 
employer and employed. 

And in other ways past naming good shall spring forth. 
The life of the pulpit shall flow like a river through the 
lives of the children; and the boys and girls who are to 
be the fathers and mothers of the years to come shall 
rise up and call us blessed. 

I am not advocating an untried proposal. Many con- 
gregations in England and Scotland have had happy ex- 
perience of it for years. Would that it might become 
an ordinance in every church in the world! At 
every morning service, for one ten minutes out of the 
ninety, let the minister be in direct contact with the 
eouls of the children. Let never a day pass in which he 
shall not give wings to a story of God’s love or Christian 
life. It will go up and down and in and out, throughout 
the week which follows, doing work for God. 

Doing thus we shall whet and keep whole the appetite 
of the children for the services of the sanctuary. Doing 
thus we shall open the windows of heaven and give them 
also glimpses of the vision of God. And in that golden 
space in those consecrated minutes we shall bring back 
for the children, and it may be for their parents as well, 
the days when Jesus spoke to his disciples in parables, 
and taught those children of his love as they were able 
to receive his words. 
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LESSON | HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Fourth Quarter, 1880.] 


5. October 31.—Joseph Sold into Egypt ....04 ------..-00« Gen. 37: 1-5, 23-36 
6. November 7.—Joseph in Prison.............-«00--- Gen, 39: 21-23, 40: 148 
7. November 14.—Joseph the Wise Ruler.............-.....- Gen, 41 : 41-57 
8. Nov. 21.—Joseph and his Brethren, 

Gen, 44: 30-34; 45: 1-8 
9. November 28.—Jacob and Pharaoh...........«0..0«--<s0s0s- Gen, 47: 1-12 
10. December 5.—The Last Days of Jacob..........0c.0--sse0-- Gen. 48: 8-22 





11, December 12.—The Last Days of Joseph ..........<.0<<s0- Gen. 530: 14-26 
12. December 19.— Review of the Lessons. 
18, December 26.—GIVINg......ccccccccccccncccccccccoccccccseces 2 Cor. 9: 6-15 


LESSON 8, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1880. 
Title: JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Bx NOT OVERCOME OF &VIL, BUT OVERCOME 
EVIL WITH GooD.—Rom. 12: 21, 


Lesson Topic: Hatred Overruled for Blessing. 


1. A Piteous Entreaty, v. 30-34. 
Outline : 2. A Loving Disclosure, v. 1-4. 
3. A Cheering Assurance, v. 5-8. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 15: Gen. 44: 30-34; 45: 1-8. Hatred over- 
ruled. 

Tuesday, November 16: 1 Sam. 20: 24-34, A friend’s entreaty. 

Wednesday, November 17: Num, 14: 11-24. A leader’s en- 
treaty. 

Thursday, November 18: John 20: 11-18. The Saviour dis- 
closed. 

Friday, November 19: Acts 9: 1-9. The Saviour revealed. 

Saturday, November 20: Psa, 103: 1-22. Forgiveness assured. 

Sunday, November 21: Rom. 8: 1-17. Inherifance assured. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 44: 30-34; 45: 1-8.] 

30. Now therefore when I come to thy servant my father, 
and the lad be not with us; seeing that his life is bound up in 
the lad’s life ; 

31, It shall come to pass, when he seeth that the lad is not 
with us, that he will die: and thy servants shall bring down 
the gray hairs of thy servant our father with sorrow to the 
grave. 

32. For thy servant became surety for the lad unto my 
father, saying, If I bring him not unto thee, then I shall bear 
the blame to my father for ever. 

33. Now therefore, I pray thee, let thy servant abide instead 
of the lad, a bondman to my lord; and let the lad go up with 
his brethren. 

34. For how shall I go up to my father, and the lad be not 
with me? lest peradventure I see the evil that shall come on 
my father. 

1, Then Joseph could not refrain himself before all them 
that stood by him: and he cried, Cause every man to go out 
from me. And there stood no man with him, while Joseph 
made himself known unto his brethren. 

2. And he wept aloud: and the Egyptians and the house of 
Pharaoh heard. 

8. And Joseph said unto his brethren, I am Joseph; doth 
my father yet live? And his brethren could not answer him ; 
for they were troubled at his presence. 

4. And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come near to me, I 
pray you. And they came near, And he said, lam Joseph 
your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. 

5. Now therefcre be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, 
that ye sold me hither: for God did send me before you to 
preserve life. 

6. For these two years Aoth the famine been in the land: and 
yet there are five years, in the which there shall neither be 
earing nor harvest. 

7. And God sent me before you to preserve you a posterity 
in the earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance, 

8. So now i was not you that sent me hither, but God: and 
he hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his 
house, and a ruler EN EE all the land of Egypt. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gen. 44: 30, His life is bownd up in the lad’s life——The 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and Jona- 
than loved him as his own soul. 1 Sam. 18 : 1.——Yet a man 
is risen to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul: but the soul of 
my lord shall be bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy 
God; and the souls of thine enemies, them shall he sling out, 
as out of the middle of asling. 1 Sam. 25 : 29. 


V. 31. When he seeth ... he will die——The messenger 
. said, Israel is fled before the Philistines, and there hath 
been also a great slaughter among the people, and thy two sons 
also, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead, and the ark of God is 
taken. ... When he made mention of the ark of God, ... 
he fell from off the seat backward by the side of the gate, and 
his neck brake, and he died. 1 Sam, 4: 17, 18.——The king 
was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, 
and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom! 
my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son! 2 Sam. 18 : 83, 


V. 82. Thy servant became surety for the lad.——I will be 
surety for him ; of my hand shalt thou require him: if I bring 
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him not unto aa a set him af thee, then let me bear 
the blame for ever. Gen. 43: 9. 

V. 83. Ipray thee, let thy servant abide instead of the lad,—— 
Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written. Ex. 32: 
32.——For scarcely for a righteous man will one die: yet per- 
adventure for a good man some would even dare todie. But 
God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us. Rom. 5:7, 8.——For I could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my 
kinsmen, according to the flesh. Rom, 9 : 3.———Hereby per- 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid down his life for us: 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 1 John 
3: 16. 


V. 34, Lest . . . I see the evil.—Behold, I will gather thee 
to thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered to thy grave in peace, 
neither shall thine eyes see all the evil that I will bring upon 
this place, and upon the inhabitants of the same. 2 Chron. 
34 : 28.——How can I endure to see the’ evil that shall come 
unto my people? or how can I endure to see the destruction of 
my kindred? Esther 8 : 6. 

That shall come on my father.——Moses told his father-in- 
law all that the Lord had done unto Pharaoh and to the 
Egyptians for Israel’s sake, and all the travail that had come 
upon them by the way, and how the Lord delivered them. Ex. 
18 : 8.——The sorrows of death compassed me, and the pains 
of hell gat hold upon me: I found trouble and sorrow, Psa. 
116 : 3. 

Gen. 45:1. Then Joseph could not refrain himself——Then 
I said, I will not make mention of him, nor speak any more in 
his name. But his word was in mine heart as a burning fire 
shut up in my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I 
could not stay. Jer. 20: 9. 

V. 2. And he wept aloud.——-All the congregation lifted up 
their voice, and cried; and the people wept that night. Num. 
14: 1.——The Lord grant you that ye may find rest, each of 
you in the house of her husband. Then she kissed them; and 
they lifted up their voice, and wept. Ruth1: 9. 

V. 3. Iam Joseph.—Straightway Jesus spake unto them? 
saying, Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid. Matt. 14:27. 
——He said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest. Acts 9: 5. 

And they were troubled at his presence.——Now it is come 
upon thee, and thou faintest; it toucheth thee, and thou art 
troubled. Job 4:5. 

V.5. Be not grieved——Speak ye comfortably to Jerusa- 
lem, and cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that 
her iniquity is pardoned: for.she hath received at the Lord’s 
hand double for all her sins. Isa. 40 : 2.——Then said Jesus, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. Luke 
23 : 34..— Contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him, and 
comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up 
with dvermuch sorrow. 2 Cor, 2:7. 

God did send me.——As for you, ye thought evil silted me; 
but God meant it unto good, to bring it to pass, as it is this 
day, to save much people alive. Gen. 50: 20. 

V.7. To save your lives by a great deliverance.——Great de- 
liverance giveth he to his king; and sheweth mercy to his 
anointed, to David, and to his seed for evermore. Psa, 18 : 50. 
——Thou art my King, O God: command deliverances for 
Jacob. Psa, 44: 4. ‘ 

V. 8. It was not you . . . but God,——Jesus answered, Thou 
couldest have no power at all against me, except it were given 
thee from above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath 
the greater sin. John 19 : 11.——So then it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth 
mercy. Rom. 9: 16. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Like other lands that bordered upon Egypt, Palestine felt 
the famine sorely. Jacob heard that there was food in 
Egypt, and sent his ten sons thither to buy grain to keep the 
household alive. Benjamin he retained at home, lest some 
evil should befall him. Benjamin’s age at this time is not 
known precisely, but it cannot have been far from thirty-two 
years. It was in the second year of famine, after the seven 
years of plenty. Joseph was now thirty-nine years old, and 
had for nine years been ruler over Egypt as second in rank 
to the king himself. 

When Joseph saw his brothers down in Egypt, he knew 
them, but they did not know him. It was twenty-two years 
since they sold him thither as a slave. He pretended to con- 
sider them as spies, and put them in prison for three days. 
Then as if to prove whether the account they had given of 
themselves were true or not, he kept one of them in prison 
as a hostage, and let the rest go io bring their youngest 
brother ; giving them, however, ample provisions to carry 
back, and for the way. 

Jacob was unwilling to let Benjamin go, but fear of starva- 
tion compelled him to yield. Arriving in Egypt, the brothers 
were treated kindly, Simeon was restored, and all were sent 
back loaded with provisions. But they were hardly well 
started before they were overtaken by a messenger from 
Joseph, and brought back on a charge of stealing Joseph’s 
divining-cup. As the cup had been found in Benjamin’s 
sack, it was of no use to deny ihe theft, even if they believed 
that Joseph or his servant had laid a trap to catch and destroy 





them. Their head, so to speak, was in the lion’s mouth. 
Judah had become surety to Jacob, to bring Benjamin safily 
back. He now comes forward and states his own part md 
position in the matter, and entreats to be kept as a slave fr- 
ever in Benjamin’s place, if only Benjamin may go back to 
his father. In the midst of this speech of Judah’s, a passage 
whose simple eloquence is nowhere surpassed, the preset 
lesson opens. 

Joseph’s cup was a silver bowl, probably the sacred cup 
used as a symbol of the Nile. The Nile was called the “cip 
of Egypt,” and into its waters a silver and a golden bovl 
were thrown each year. It is not to be supposed that Joseph 
used his cup for divining purposes, though divination by cups 
was a common affair in Egypt, and also (probably also then, 
as certainly it was later) in Babylonia and Mesopotamia. 
Layard dug up several divining-bowls from the ancient ruins 
of Babylon. These date several centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, and are inscribed within in Chaldee and Syriac 
and late Hebrew writing. 

Divining by cups was practiced after various methods; 
each one of them as sensible as the modern superstitions 
about the grounds left in a tea-cup. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Joseph having fastened upon Benjamin the appearance of 
criminality, proposed to detain him, and send the rest of the 
brothers back to their hor:e in peace. In reply Judah offered 
a plea touching and pathetic beyond all precedent. The con- 
cluding portion of this appeal is the subject of the first part 
of the lesson before us. 

Verse 30.—Now therefore when I come. He says “1” and 
not we, because there was a special obligation resting upon 
him, as he afterwards shows.— His life is bownd up in the lad’s 
life. Jacob had a special regard for Benjamin as his youngest 
son, the child of his old age, and this was the more increased 
by the sorrowful fate which he thought had befallen Joseph. 
The lives of father and son were therefore interwoven 
together. 

Verse 31.—T he lad is not with us. The last two words of 
the clause are a superfluous addition of the translators, the 
sense being complete without them.— He will die. He can- 
not survive the loss. He will consider the absence of Benja- 
min evidence that he no longer exists.—Thy servants will 
bring down. Not only will our father die, but we shall have 
been made the causes of his sad death, for he would not have 
exposed him to risk but for our solicitation.—To the grave. 
To Sheol, not the place where the dead body is deposited, 
but the unseen world whither the spirit goes. The use of this 
term is quite inconsistent with the notion that death is the 
extinction of the whole man. 

Verse 32.—Judah adds aspecial incident pertaining to him- 
self.— Became surety. See 43: 9. This, of course, Judah 
could not be in the strict sense, but the way in which he 
intended to be understood is shown in the words following. 
—Shall bear the blame. Literally, “shall have sinned.” It 
seems far-fetched to,suppose as some do that this meant a for- 
feiture of the birthright as if that by virtue of the miscon- 
duct of his three older brothers fell to Judah in natural 
course, The sense doubtless is what is expressed in our ver- 
sion, that Judah would hold himself responsible for all that 
took place, and meekly accept whatever reproach or con- 
demnation it might entail. 

Verse 33.— Let thy servant abide instead of the lad. This 
was a literal fulfilling of his suretyship, only it was done to 
Joseph, not Jacob. It was a “a and generous offer, a 
deliberate sacrifice of home, family, and birthright. Judah 
would willingly give himself up for a slave for life among 
the heathen rather than see his aged father die of a broken 
heart. _ 

Verse 34.—A passionate outcry in which Judah gives 
utterance to his intense interest in the matter. It is a 
natural but fitting conclusion to this wonderful intercession. 
Well said Luther, “I would give very much to be able to 
pray to our Lord God as well as Judah prays to Joseph 
here; for it is a perfect specimen of prayer, the true feeling 
that there ought to be in prayer.” 

45 : 1.—Joseph could not refrain himself. The affecting and 
powerful appeal of Judah was irresistible. Joseph was over- 
come, and could no longer practice the laborious and painful 
self-restraint which the circumstances had previously ren- , 
dered necessary.— Cause every man to go out from me. Partly 
in order to preserve his dignity as governor among the 

Egyptians, partly because the whole matter was domestic and 
personal, and besides involved the discovery of certain errors 
and shortcomings which needed not to be exposed to public 
view.— And there stood. Or, as the last word might be ren- 
dered, “ stayed.” Joseph was left alone with his brethren. 

Verse 2.—And he wept aloud. The exact sense of the 
Hebrew is given in the margin “gave forth his voice in 
weeping.” The narrative is true to nature in representing 
the tears as coming before speech. In such a case it could 
not be otherwise.—Ahd the Egyptians heard. Showing the 
violence of his weeping. In ancient times men wept loudly 
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was not ashamed that his convulsive sobs were heard outside. 
The house of Pharaoh.—This implies that the governor's resi- 
dence or office was adjoining the palace of the king. 

Verse 3.—I am Joseph. The simplest possible announce- 
ment, yet how much it contained.— Doth my father yet live? 
He had asked this question before (43: 27), and received a 
satisfactory answer, and indeed it has been asserted over and 
over in Judah’s intercession, but in his present perturbation 
and the excitement of his own filial feelings, it comes up again. 
But now he gets no answer. His brethren were unable to 
make any utterance—For they were troubled. The original 
word is stronger, “ were terrified.” The suddenness of the 
discovery, the consciousness of guilt, and the thought of 
Joseph’s power, concurred to overwhelm them with astonish- 
ment and fear, so that their lips were sealed. 


Verse 4.—But Joseph soon put an end to their incredulous 
stupor. Having caused them to come nearer to him, he gave 
them a proof of his identity which was irresistible—J am 
Joseph whom ye sold into Egypt. Here was a secret known 
only to themselves, hidden even from Benjamin. The 
other possessor of this guilty secret must be their long-lost 
brother himself. They therefore could no longer doubt that 
the governor in whose hand they then were was the lad 
whom they had sold as a slave twenty-two years before. But 
the grief and fear they felt at this discovery were soothed by 
the words and tones of Joseph himself. 

Verse 5.— Be not grieved nor angry with yourselves. They 
had good reason for both. Nor would Joseph deny this. 
But just now it was important to turn their attention to the 
divine side of the event, lest they should be swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow.—For God did send me before you. A 
very instructive statement, and therefore repeated in verses 
7 and 8. The ten brothers sold him to go to Egypt as a slave, 
and their motives were wholly bad, and they were as con- 
sciously free and voluntary in the proceeding as ever they 
had been in their lives; yet now they are told that God’s 
hand was concerned in the whole affair, and had guided it to 
the conclusion now staring them in the face. The carrying 
of Joseph to Egypt was the means of the greatest blessing to 
him, to the land, and to all the neighboring peoples. This, 
of course, did not lessen their criminality. To all men belongs 
the character of their acts, and not the good which God, con- 
trary to their intent; may deduce from those acts.’ Still 
Joseph, in token of his forgiveness, assures them of the benign 
result.— To preserve life. And that on a very large scale, 

Verse 6.—Intended to show how great will be the emer- 
gency. The evil had already lasted two years, and would 
continue for five more.—Earing. Plowing. 

Verse 7.—An emphatic reiteration of God’s purpose.— 
A posterity Rather “a remnant.” If this provision had 
not been made, there had been no survivor.—Save your lives 
by a great deliverance. Rather, “save you alive for a great 
deliverance,” a deliverance having great results. Apart 
from what Joseph did, Jacob’s sons might have all died of 
hunger, and then what would have become of the covenant, 
the promise, the seed in whom all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed ? 

Verse 8.—The pious man uses very strong expressions.— 
It was not you that sent me hither, but God. But they had sent 
him, and none knew the fact better than themselves. What 
the passage means, therefore, is that their nefarious crime 
would not have been permitted but for the good which God 
intended to derive from it. They might well therefore 
assuage their sorrow for sin by the thought of the beneficent 
results to which it led.—He hath made me. Joseph recites 
the honors he had received, but like a devout man aseribes 
them not to his own.merit, but to God’s grace.—A father to 
Pharaoh. That is, confidential counsellor and friend. 


“T AM YOUR BROTHER.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 

There is an ancient legend, sometimes repeated by the 
rabbins, that once, in a mood of tenderness or reminiscence, 
Joseph scattered a few kernels of grain from his full garners 
in Goshen upon the Nile, flowing steadily on into the Medi- 
terranean, These were wafted along by winds and currents 
till they lodged upon the shore of distant Palestine. So they 
say that the words are to be taken literally: “ Jacob saw that 
there was corn in Egypt.” The story is not without a touch 
of poetry; but we need not attempt to trust it. Such an 
interpretation must be considered fanciful, since the New 
Testament account says “heard” instead of “saw.” See Acts 
7:12. 

The various visits of the sons of Jacob to Pharaoh’s land 
during the famine ; the stratagems employed to detain them ; 
the wiles used to bring them back again; the final arrest of 
Benjamin, and eventual confronting of them all with Joseph 
on the throne,—these are links in the sacred narrative that 
are quite familiar. For immediate homiletical exposition we 
fasten upon a single picture, offered at the moment when 
Joseph makes himself known by name. 

Here in one of the finest crises of his history, this forgiving 
man becomes fairly evangelic. For the scene is singularly 
suggestive, as a parallel in closest particulars, to the action of 





our Lord Jesus Christ in restoring sinners to himself under 
the gospel. 

I. Begin with the illustration here offered of the retribu- 
tive power of an awakened conscience. For we learn at once 
the peculiar perplexity in which each individual of the 
human race finds himself when he is called in question con- 
cerning any wrong-doing. 

This speech of Judah is wonderful in its strength and 
pathos. But it fails in logic and in appropriateness so far as 
the necessity of it appears. Benjamin did not steal that 
ruler’s cup. These brothers should have denied the accusa- 
tion indignantly, and asserted conspiracy or mistake in the 
finding of it in his sack. But we infer that they felt the 
trouble was lying deeper than this. That verse in the former 
chapter shows how their thoughts were running: “ And they 
said one to another, Weare verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he 
besought us, and we would not hear; therefore is this dis- 
tress come upon us.” 

God always pays in kind; and now the retribution had 
arrived. It was as if Joseph had them ina pit. Their per- 
ception was intuitive that this dreadful predicament was 
owing to that ancient sin, far more than to a mere loss of a 
wine-cup. Conscienc« 
man’s sins follow his 





in this way. Every 


of wickedness piles | 
itself up behind hi ars had as yet availed | 
nothing in the history even brothers to banish 
remorse. And now the simple arraignment for pilfering 
brought a notion of judgment, and this let loose the entire 


guilt at once. 

A sinner when arraigned before God’s law knows that it is 
by no means just one action that condemns him, but his life 
as a connected whole: he must not say ‘I have sinned;” but 
“JT am asinner:” he need not say “I have done a wrong ;” 
but “I am wrong myself.” 

II. Then let us notice also the illustration offered of the 
seeking love of God. It is Joseph who makes all the 
advances here. He constructs the plan, and is responsible 
for all the ingenuities by which the reconciliation is at last 
effected. Those Canaanites came to Egypt for grain ; Joseph 
wished them to have love likewise, and return with the offer 
of family union and pardon and peace. 

“T pray you:” itis the monarch who invites, the judge 
who pleads. The tears of Joseph make one think of Jesus’ 
weeping over Jerusalem. ‘‘ Without all contradiction the 
less is blessed of the better.’ It was always so. Adam had 
hardly eaten of the forbidden fruit before the voice of the 
Lord was heard in the garden asking for him. Our Maker 
takes no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but would 
rather that the wicked should turn unto him and live. 

III. Here, too, is an illustration of the exact design of the 
gospel. Men need many things: as those brethren needed 
food then, for themselves, their families, and their beasts. 
But Joseph knew that temporary relief would amount to 
little. What they most wanted for all the long future was 
simply himself in reconciliation. 

“Come near to me” is exactly what Jesus Christ has 
always been saying to such as labor and are heavy laden. 
He understands men are in desperate want of everything. 
But we are first to seek the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, then all the other needs will be supplied. So he 
says earliest of all, ‘Come unto me.” 

There is an old unsettled issue between men and God ; so 
they are, as it were, apart. Sinners feel that the moment the 
question of reconciliation is opened, old guilt will be found 
in the way of approach. God seems so far off; but the gospel 
has for its avowed purpose to draw us up nearer to him. 
Some say that the word “atonement” means at-one-ment, the 
leading of men to be at one with their offended Creator. 
*‘Now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ.” In this generous invi- 
tation of Joseph to approach closer to his person, al! the 
ancient injuries were forgiven, all the early affection was 
proffered anew. And so “Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 

IV. So complete is our illustration in this story, that it 
likewise exhibits the need of law-work in redemption. This 
is the name which old divines used to give to that unhesitat- 
ing rehearsal which the gospel makes of the awful pollution 
and desert of sin before it offers any sort of provision for the 
pardon of it. 

Let us bear in mind that Joseph knew what these men 
were conversing about all the time; he understood their lan- 
guage though no word of his was intelligible without an inter- 
preter. He therefore perceived their struggles of conscience. 
A weak man, unacquainted with human nature, would have 
imagined it indelicate to press them just now, when he desired 
their reconciliation so much : such a one would have forborne 
to speak of their scandalous crime, when he detected that they 
were 80 sensitive about it. But Joseph was intelligent enough 
to know that no permanent good-will could then be established 
between him and them, if their past wickedness were just 
slurred over. Much as he yearned over them, he would not 
even for an instant relieve them of the salutary consciousness 





of so grievous a sin. Hence his earliest words were: “I am 


Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt.” No donbt 
he meant to bring these men into greatest perplexity, and fill” 
them with consternation. 

The first revelation of the gospel is very much like a 
reiteration of the law : in some respects the rays from Calvary 
resemble those from Sinai just as in some respects sunshine 
resembles lightning ; but sunshine never strikes, and light- 
ning often clears out a poison of impurity and so makes sun- 
shine more welcome. 

God never pardons any one save on the admitted basis that 
he is condemned utterly and needs pardon. The very worst 
of each sinner is known and recognized. So, if he is restored, 
he feels there is nothing remaining to give future trouble 
No false pity is permitted to condone a wrong, even when the 
gospel invitations appear most tender. Not even when Saul 
of Tarsus is down absolutely prostrate in the dust, does the 
voice out of heaven spare his pride or his feeling: “I am 
Jesus of Nazareth whom thou persecutest.” 

V. Once more: mark the excellent illustration we have 
here of the revelation of divine grace. When those brothers 
in that awful interview stood suppliant and frightened at the 
feet of the ruler, there was pictured something very like 


| the literal fulfillment of a dream they must have remembered, 
| when Joseph told them of the eleven wheat-sheaves he had 


seen bowing before the one upright. 

“T am your brother:” this one disclosure covered the 
whole ground. Sold—but a brother; a monarch—but a 
brother ; a judge—but a brother! “Iam Joseph:” here he 
probably began to talk in their own language; they heard 
the familiar accents of their home-speech. Benjamin recog- 
nized his own mother’s son. How different this sounded from 
“ Zaphnath-paaneah,” the strange Egyptian name! 

Two things repel and discourage each sinful man who tries 
to approach God : his own desert of wrath, and God’s infinite 
holiness. Our Maker meets these by reasserting the desert of 
wrath, and then accompanying the charge with disclosures of 
merciful condescension. The Son of God is revealed in 
human form, full of sympathy and tenderness, and desiring 
to pardon. He is “the first-born among many brethren.” 
He knows our sin, but is willing to accept in despite of it 
those who will turn again to his love. Never, until this 
revelation of Christ as a brother, is the sinner’s stony despair 
broken, Oh, wonderful mystery of grace is this! “For 
both he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of 
one : for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren.” 

VI. Then, too, there is an illustration in this story of the 
completeness of pardon and relief from pain. Watch how 
solicitous Joseph is lest his brothers should be “ grieved or 
angry with themselves” any longer over that old, acknowl- 
edged, now forgiven sin. 

There is one mood of mind in which these men might 
have been standing then, that would have rendered it quite 
unsafe for him to argue as he did: “ So now it was not you 
which sent me hither, but God.” They might have perverted 
such generous reasonings into an extenuation of their crime. 
But he knew they were at their lowest humiliation in peni- 
tence and shame. They could be trusted now for a little with 
some of the solaces of forgiveness, without accusing him of 
pusillanimity or weakness in courting favor with them. 

When our Saviour perceives that true repentance is already 
in the heart of a sinner; when he knows that he understands 
his whole responsibility for his sins; then he is prepared to 
administer for his comfort some of the sweet assurances he 
has of God’s wisdom in causing even man’s wrath to praise 
him. Christ seems to say then: “I am the Lord of glory, 
whom ye with wicked hands have crucified and slain ; but God 
has overruled even this crime to his own glory and your 
redemption ; be not grieved with yourselves therefore over- 
much, for divine foreknowledge sent me before you to pre- 
serve life.” 

If a man be truly penitent, such things can always be said 
to him without danger of perversion. If Joseph had not 
been sold, he would never have come to the throne. If Christ 
had not been crucified, there would have been no hope for 
any transgressor. But God has brought good out of evil, end 
honor out of shame, and life out of death, and sinners out of 
hell. “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill to men!” 

VII. Finally, see here what an illustration we have of the 
sinfulness and folly of rejecting the gospel. Of course, there 
is nothing in the story which suggests the thought; but there 
is room for imagination just to make the conjecture: how 
would it seem ?” 

Suppose Simeon, just out of prison, had turned his back 
upon Joseph’s offer! Suppose Benjamin, just delivered from 
accusation, had refused to have Joseph’s arms around his 
neck! Suppose Judah, his eyes still moist with pleading, 
had rejected Joseph’s kiss ! 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

His life is bound up in the lad’s life (v. 80). “None of us 
liveth to himself”? No heart beats without any connection 
with another. Yet not all linkings of heart are alike strong. 
There are those who live lovingly together, who could still 
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live apart. And again there are those who, like the Siamese 
twins, could be separated only at the cost of life. An only 
child is more to one mother than to another. One child out 
of several in a family may, from peculiar characteristics or 
peculiar circumstances, enter into’ the very being of its 
parents as none of the others do. And some husbands and 
wives are far more to each other than others are. There are 
friends whose hearts are so intertwined and interdependent 
that if the heart of the one should fail, the heart of the other 
would break. Added joy and added pain are the cost of 
this closest linking of human hearts. More than twofold 
burdens and twofold delight come from such two-folding of 
lives and natures. It is something to thank God for, and 
something to tremble and pray over, when we find that our 
life is peculiarly bound up in another’s life. There is no such 
freedom as before; but there is a fullness undreamed of 
before. If the loved children would only realize how their 
lives are bound up in their parents’ lives; if the tenderest 


husbands and wives would always remember how much they 
are to each other; if the exceptional friends would fully 
understand the measure and the responsibilities of their 
friendship,—there would be more of joy and less of suffering 
in the world. It would be an added stimulus, an added 


restraint, and an added comfort on both sides. 


Bring down the gray hairs of... our father with sorrow to 
the grave (v.31). Gray hairs may be as a crown of silver, or 
as a covering of ashes to the head. They may be as a token 
of growth in joy, or of decay in hope. And children have 
much to do with the lustre of the hoary head of their 
parents. “A wise son maketh a glad father; but a foolish 
son is the heaviness of his mother.” In early life the chil- 
dren are dependent on the parents for happiness and for 
hope. By and by this is reversed, and the parents are glad 
or sad according to the children’s character and course. It is 
a joy to feel that we are making our parents happy; or that 
while they were with us we did our utmost to gladden their 
hearts. It would be a terrible memory that the latter years 
of our parents’ lives were embittered by our ingratitude or 
misconduct. Now is the time for the children to see to it that 
they make the silvering hairs of their parents glisten with 
the light of joy and pride, instead of causing the gray hairs 
of those parents to come down with sorrow to the grave. 

Let thy servant abide instead of the lad, a bondman to my lord 
(v. 38). It was Judah who said this; the very Judah who 
had said of his brother long before, “Come and let us sell 
him to the Ishmaelites.” He who had sent a brother into 
slavery, from selfish envy of him, was now ready to be a 
slave instead of his brother, from true-hearted unselfishness. 
He who had been willing to break his father’s heart by tear- 
ing a loved son away from him, was now willing to sacrifice 
himself to shield that father’s heart from mourning the loss 
of another son. It is the one thing or the other with all of 
us: it is, in fact, both things with most of us. If we let self 
have sway, there is hardly any limit to our sin or our mean- 
ness. If we give up self, we may attain to great heights of 
nobleness, And it is often the sam’ Judah who shows both 
this character and that. We should be cautious how we 
boast that we could never do a very selfish or a very mean 
thing. We should be watchful lest we are doing things both 
selfish and mean, 


Cause every man to go out from me (v.1). The heart cannot be 
bared before everybody, nor can it always be kept out of sight 
It would sooner burst than confess its aching to the common 
crowd, It must burst unless it can open itself to those who 
have a right to understand its struggles and longings. One 
of the sorest trials of life is to be constantly with those who are 
unsympathetic. Another of the hard trials is to have no one 
to give us sympathy. It is not wrong for us, at certain times, 
to want to have the many go away from us, and the few stay 
by us. It would not be natural for us to give the same love 
and confidence to all. And whoever tries us, or whoever 
fails us, there is One who will be near us, true to us, in fullest 
sympathy with us, if we will but shut all others for the time 
from our hearts, and open ourselves unreservedly and trust- 
fully to Him. 

He wept aloud (v. 2). It was the man who could bear up 
in slavery and in prison, and who was competent to rule over 
all Egypt, who could so weep, when he gave way to his feel- 
ings, that his sobbings were heard beyond the walls of his 
own room, Ifa man cannot weep, he can never have very 
strong feelings of any kind. There are very weak men who 
weep, but if a man never weeps he is not a strong man. Do 
not let it distu&b you if you find that the tears will start 
when your heart overflows. Hold the tears back while you 
cam. Refrain yourself before the unsympathetic. But when 
you can be free, know that what others might count a sign of 
weakness, in your falling tears, is really a sign of possible 
power in your character, And have this truth in mind when 
you judge him who weeps when he is no longer before the 
public. 

Come near to me. . . . Be not grieved (ys. 4,5). Words of 
comfort and words of encouragement are a duty toward those 
who, from any cause, are troubled and dispirited. If others 
have injured us, and recognize the fact, we ought to speak to 
them cheerily, They need all the help we can give them, 








to put them on their feet again, and to start them in the 
right way. Their lot is bad enough at the best. It is not 
pleasant to be wronged; but it is a great deal better to be 
wronged than todo wrong. Pity is called for quite as much 
toward those who are at fault as toward those who are 
aggrieved. When we see any signs of penitence in those who 
have used us shamefully, then is the time for us to say ten- 
derly and heartily, “Come near to me. Be not grieved.” 
And this is to be done over and over again toward a wrong- 
doer. “Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and 
I forgive him? till seven times? Jesus saith, ... I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy times 
seven.” 

Tt was not you that sent me hither, but God (v.8). Men often 
do God’s work in spite of themselves. They deserve no credit 
fer the good they do; for they meant to do harm; but it is 
good nevertheless. If a man fired at his brother in the 
woods, and the bullet killed a panther that jumped toward 
the brother just then, it would be true that that bullet saved 
the brother’s life ; but the result would not change the mur- 
derous spirit which prompted the shot. It ought to be a 
comfort to both the ill-disposed and the well-meaning, that 
God is watchfully overruling the worst designs of sinners for 
the good: of those who love him. A bad man cannot do as 
much evil as he would like to, and he will be a means of 
more good than he purposes. He should thank God for this. 
“Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: the remainder 
of wrath shalt thou restrain.” And we need have no fear of 
our bitterest enemies, while we are the Lord’s loved ones. 
Their very hatred will prove a blessing to us. “ He shall 
deliver thee from the snare of the fowler. . . . Thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday.” “ All things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the called 
aceording to his purpose.” 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

“Man proposes, but God disposes,” is a truth which this 
lesson illustrates. When that little cluster of Hebrew shep- 
herds whispered together their hatred of their young brother 
coming toward them over the country from Beer-sheba, and 
proposed to put an end to his boastful dreaming,—how it 
would have astonished them to learn that their very hatred 
would be a means of their brother’s advancement, and that 
they would yet stand before him as suppliants in his palace 
in the mightiest kingdom of the world ! 

There is both encouragement and warning in this lesson; 
encouragement to all those who are on the Lord’s side, and 
warning to all those who are against him. 

If we are on the Lord’s side, we are absolutely safe, in 
spite of all that men or devils can do for our harm. No 
weapon that is formed against us shall prosper. Neither 
open hostility nor secret hatred can work to our permanent 
injury. So long as there is an angel to stand guard over us, 
and as God himself has control in the affairs of men, so long 
we shall be shielded and kept in safety. Sleeping or waking, 
we are free from danger. What a restful feeling that ought 
to give to us! What possible room is there for worry? 
What is there to worry about? The very things that seem 
to be against us are helping us forward. The hissing steam 
and the whirling train are speeding us on our journey. Not 
one thing alone, but all things, work good for us as the Lord’s 
loved ones. 

And what folly it is to fight against God! If we attempt 
to do wrong, we set ourselves against God. In the long run 
we shall find how hard it is “to kick against the pricks.” 
As with the horses in the primitive ferry-boats, every 
attempt to run away merely quickens the revolutions of the 
wheels below that carry horse and passengers to the destined 
shore. The evil-doer “ is holden with the cords of his sins,” 
and he can do no more than will comport with God’s pur- 
poses of good to those who love him. 

There are other lessons here. We see how to use power ; 
how to look at injuries; how to forgive; how to treat the 
troubled penitent ; how to love; how to see the bright side of 
the darkest experiences. Joseph is a good example to all of 
us. His brethren are a warning to most of us. 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


I.—How did the Lord effect a meeting between Joseph and 
his ten brethren? (Gen. 42:3.) After how long a separa- 
tion ? What advantage had Joseph in their presence? (42: 8.) 
How did he propose to prove their veracity? (42: 15, 16.) 
What was his real object? Why did he change his plan of 
retaining nine to the retention of one? (42: 17-20.) How 
did the guilty men interpret their trouble? (42: 21, 22.) 
Was Joseph moved by love or revenge toward them? (42: 24.) 
Was his object in returning their money to their sacks to test 
their honesty, or to create additional cause for their return? 
Who became surety in obtaining Benjamin for the second 
journey ? (42: 36, 37 ; 43: 8,9.) How did Joseph test their 





fraternal love? (Relate briefly 44: 1-13.) With what satis 
factory result? (44: 14-34.) Was his object to ascertain hi 
own probable safety in a revelation of himself to his enviou 
brothers, or to make them know his power that they might 
appreciate his mercy, as instanced in 1 Samuel 24: 11? What 
does Judah’s answer indicate concerning their own view of 
their former cruel conduct? What probably was their present 
relation to God, consequent upon Joseph’s sale ? (1 John 1: 9.) 

II. Joseph—a type of hidden joys —What measure of joy 
awaits all who will come to the fountain-head for supplies ? 
(1 Pet. 1: 3-8.) What mission respecting the brother in the 
land of famine must be fulfilled before their joy can be com- 
plete ? (Luke 14:17.) Through what testings must they pass 
to the realization of its fullness? (James 1: 2, 3; Rom. 
5: 3-5.) How near may we approach these hidden joys 
without finding them? (Luke 19: 41, 42.) 

III. Joseph—a type of overflowing blessings.— Verse 1. What 
condition did Joseph secure for the revelation of himself? 
What separation is promise of abundant blessing? (2 Cor. 
6:17, 18; John 20: 19-22; Acts 2: 1.) Who alone may 
delight in the brightest manifestations of love? (John 
14: 21-23.) What result follows the removal of continued 
restraint from intense feeling? (v. 2.) When do the bless- 
ings of the church overflow? (Acts 2: 4.) How far may the 
sound be heard? (v. 2; Acts 2: 2, 8-11.) What is its first 
effect upon the guilty soul? (v. 3; Acts 2:12, 37.) What 
gracious invitation is consolation to the soul? (v. 4.) To what 
end does God design the privileges we so often barter away ? 
(vs. 5-8.) Without mercy, what is our prospect, consequent 
upon our own impartial verdict upon our past conduct ? (Heb. 
10: 27.) Does our lesson teach that man’s evil plots are aids 
to grace, or only futile barriers thereto? What prayer could 
Joseph well plead? (Matt. 6:12.) What doctrine is dis- 
closed in the brothers’ inability to discover Joseph’s relation- 
ship?. (Eph. 2: 8; 1 Cor. 2: 9, 10.) 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


To give a correct knowledge of the story of Joseph the 
substance of the chapters intervening must be included in 
this lesson. How many of Joseph’s brothers planned together 
against him that day at Dothan? How many years was that 
before Joseph was made ruler in Egypt? Why did people 
come to Egypt to buy corn? Was there famine in the land 
of Canaan ? 

Going to buy corn.—Ten brothers of Joseph went to Egypt, 
for Jacob told them to go and buy, that they might live, and 
not die. Who was governor over the whole land? Joseph 
overlooked all the selling of the grain. The ten brothers 
came before him, and all bowed their faces low to the ground. 
Joseph knew them. What do you think he was reminded of 
when they bowed so low before him? They did not know 
him, and he spoke roughly, asking many questions. To prove 
if their answers were true, he said he would put them all in 
prison but one, and they should stay until he went home and 
brought back the youngest one. Three days he kept them 
all in prison, and then he said he would keep one bound, 
while the others might go and carry corn to their father’s 
house, but they must then bring their youngest brother to 
him. They did not know the man could understand them, 
and they said to each other, “ We are verily guilty concern- 
ing our brother, when he besought us and we would not hear.” 
Joseph turned from them and wept; then he took one of 
them, Simeon, and bound him before their eyes. He ordered 
their sacks filled with corn, each man’s money to be put in 
their sacks, and enough food given to.keep them on the way 
home. 

In Canaan.—They told their father all, and as they emptied 
their sacks each man found his money. They were afraid ; 
poor old Jacob cried and said,—for years had not changed 
his sad song,—“ Me have ye bereaved of my children, Joseph 
is not, Simeon is not, and you will take Benjamin away.” 
Reuben offered his own two boys if they did not bring Benjamin 
back in safety, but Jacob could not give up his child. Hun- 
ger isa hard master. They ate up the corn, and day after 
day Jacob looked out on bare fields, hungry flocks, and saw 
children and grandchildren suffering real want. “Go again,” 
said Jacob, and “ buy us a little food.” They would not go 
without Benjamin, and Judah said he would be surety for 
him, and bring him safely back. Then Jacob said they 
should carry the man a present. When Joseph was taken 
down to be sold, what precious things did the merchants take 
to sell? The very same that Jacob sent to the governor, 
balm, spices, myrrh; and double money, besides returning 
the money in their sacks. With Jacob’s blessing and prayers 
following them, they left home. 

In Egypt again.—They were invited to dine at the ruler’s 
house, but they dared not go in until they explained to the 
steward the finding of the money in their sacks, and the offer 
to return it with as much more. Had Joseph talked to his 
steward of his God? for he said, “ Fear not, your God and 
the God of your fathers hath given you treasure.” Simeon 
was brought out of prison, water brought for their tired 
dusty feet, and they made ready the present for the governor. 

The dinner.—It was the same company who once sat down 
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to eat when they saw the caravan coming; all the same but 
Benjamin, who was then the little childat home. Where 
was that, and when? The governor came in; they all 
bowed low and answered as he asked of the old man their 
father, and he blessed the youngest one, and said, “God be 
gracious to thee, my son.” Joseph had to go out to weep when 
he saw Benjamin. How many years was it since he had left his 
youngest brother at home, to go on an errand for his father, soon 
after his mother’s death? He was then seventeen years old, 
Thirteen years in slavery and in prison, seven years of plenty, 
two years of famine already passed ; how many years in all? 
Let the children add it up, and find out for themselves as you 
give it slowly out, or let some child come up and set the 
figures on the board, and another set down the sum. Joseph 
washed away the signs of tears, and set them all down at his 
princely tables, sending five times as much to Benjamin as to 
the others. 

Joseph’s plan.—He wanted to test the ten brothers, to be 
sure of the truth of all they told, to prove if they had really 
repented of the wrong and deceit to their father, and were 
now dutiful sons. He told his steward to fill their sacks with 
corn, and return the money in each, but in Benjamin’s sack 
to put his own silvercup. By next morning’s daylight they 
were all happily on the homeward journey, glad in the com- 
fort and joy their safe, plentiful coming would be to Jacob? 
Not far outside the city walls a hurrying messenger overtook 
them, and charged them with taking his lord’s cup. Every 
camel was stopped, every sack lifted to the ground, while the 
astonished men said they were innocent, and if the cup 
should be found all would be bondsmen. Where was the 
cup found ? 

Back to the city.—Again they came before Joseph, and fell 
on the ground. Judah said they would all be his servants, 
but the governor said, “ Go in peace to your father, but the 
one on whom the cup is found shall be my servant.” Judah 
came near, and told again the pitiful story of the old man 
and the child he loved, and would not spare what Jacob had 
said of the lost one, one that was torn in pieces, and if this 
one was taken also his gray hairs would go down in sorrow 
to the grave. 

Judah’s offer.—“ Let me be a bondman instead of the lad.” 
Judah, who first proposed the sale of Joseph, offered himself 
to be a slave instead of a brother, and, all unknowingly, to the 
very brother whom he helped to make a slave. 

Joseph made known.—He sent away every man but the 
brothers; he cried aloud, and when he could speak he said, 
“Tam Joseph.” Shame, fear, overcame all but innocent 
Benjamin. Before they dared to come, he had to say more 
than once, “ Come near to me.”” Not one word of blame nor 
triumph. “Be not angry with yourselves.” The same 
spirit before the guilty brethren as before the king. “ It is 
not in me.” Four times he said it was God who had sent 
him before to preserve their lives, and told how God had 
sent him to prepare a place for them in the five years of 
famine yet tocome. Twenty-two years, and the memory of 
wrong had not destroyed his love. They knew it was Joseph 
as they saw him weeping with Benjamin clasped in his arms. 
Old men as some of them were, Joseph kissed each one as 
his tears fell on their long beards. How did Joseph over- 
come evil? In what words did Jesus pray for his enemies ? 
What in Judah reminds you of Jesus? What can you find 
in the story of Joseph in this lesson which is like Jesus ? 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Illustrate Judah’s suretyship by the common story of Damon 
and Phintius (not Pythias). The practice of taking upon 
one self to be surety for another is common enough in the 
East to this day, and it exists among ourselves in the modified 
form of giving bail, or endorsing another’s promissory notes. 
A story is told of an Arab, who, being condemned to death 
by a king in whose service he was, asked a year’s respite, 
promising to give himself up at the end of that period, 
and in the meantime offering a friend as surety. When the 
year had passed he promptly presented himself, and when 
the astonished king asked him what had brought him back, 
he answered that he was a Christian. The king was so struck 
with the reply that he not only pardoned the man, but became 
a Christian himself. Tell how Jesus has become surety of 
the “ better testament ” for us (Heb, 7 : 22). 

A farmer, going out one misty morning, saw a gigantic 
figure come stalking towards him down the hillside. But 
when the figure came nearer, it began to assume the propor- 
tions of a man, and at last he saw that it was his brother. 
So the sons of Jacob, when the disguise of the Egyptian gov- 
ernor was thrown off, found Joseph. So Mary in the garden 
found in thesupposed gardener the risen Saviour. One looking 
at the sky in a cloudy night might suppose that the stars were 
swallowed up in the darkness; but when the clouds pass away, 
there they shine as calm and clear as ever. And when, in 
Christ, the clouds of our sins fall away from our vision, God 
is recognized as the loving Father. 

God overrules all things for good. Saul’s threatening journey 
towards Damascus was overruled for his own good and that 
of the Christians. An Arctic explorer, traveling northward 
over the ice, was surprised to find at the end of every day 





that he was farther south than ever. Soon he discovered that 
the ice on which he was traveling was moving southward 
faster thanhe northward. So when man sets out to do one 
thing, he finds that God’s guidance has brought to pass some- 
thing other and better. 

Evil Overruled for Good.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 
8, p. 115, 3 647,—Bernard Gilpin’s Deliverance; vol. 4, p. 
8, 3751,—A Slumbering Power; vol. 7, p. 184, 3 1575,— 
How a Village Church was Built ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gath- 
erings, First Series, p. 449,—Examples of Providential Pres- 
ervation ; Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 79,—God’s Chariots; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia,—The Good of Evil. 

The Love that Pardons.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, Second Series, p. 219,—Forgiving and Forgetting ; 
Foster’s Prose [llustrations, First Series, p. 428, 3 3697,— 
A Broken Chain ; Second Series, p. 552, 3 10,351,—Love that 
Conquered ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 623, ¢ 2,166,— 
A Practical Conclusion. 

Assurance of God’s GQuidance.—See Bowes’s Illustrative 


Gatherings, First Series, p. 182,—Biblical and Other Ex- 


amples ; Bertram’s Homilgtic Cyclopedia, p. 678, 3 4035,— 
The Backward View. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
JUDAH JESUS 
GAVE HIMSELF FOR 

HIS BROTHER BENJAMIN. A SINFUL WORLD. 


“GREATER LOVE.” 


GOD DID SEND ME. 


COME NEAR TO ME. 


elimi al 


TYPE AND ANTITYPE. 
JUDAH: | 
A surety—interceding. 

JESUS: 
Surety of a better testament. 
Ever living to make intercession. 


Be surety for eine for good! 
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| A GREAT DELIVERANCE. 
With Him is plenteous redemption. 


| 
| What shall I render unto the Lord for all his | 
benefits towards me? | 











ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


In any translation, this address of Judah speaks at once 
to the heart with its pathos and simplicity. Such expressions 
seem native to every tongue; and if they do not seem to come 
naturally from an overburdened soul, yet they are recognized 
as its highest utterance. However, throughout the Hebrew 
Bible there is scarcely to be found a passage more idiomatic, 
nor one which uses the idioms in their fullest power. It is 
not like the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, where, as we read our noble translation, we be- 
gin to doubt whether the English is not even better than the 
Greek ; but it is a passage thoroughly oriental, not surpassed 
in eloquence by any other in all literature; not even in the 
Hebrew Bible itself. This, however, cannot be shown in a 
paper written in English ; the orientalist alone can fully per- 
ceive it; but as a fact it is worth while for every one to know 
it. A hint—a weak hint—of the power and meaning of the 
original may be obtained for the first two verses of the les- 
son by merely leaving out the words printed in our Bible in 
italics. 

“The lad” means the young man; of an age capable of 
doing military service, like the Latin juvenis, Yet “the 
lad” is the English rendering which native Arabic speakers |, 
who understand our language seem naturally to select to ren- 
der the corresponding Arabic word of to-day. In an official 
communication made to the people of one sect, during the 
massacre in Damascus in 1860, the officer requested that sect 
to keep “their lads” from provoking others, or giving occa- 
sion to break the peace, by indulging in offensive demonstra- 
tions of feeling in sport or otherwise. By “their lads” he 
meant all the active soldiery ; and not merely the unwise or 
irrepressible youth. Here in America we use the expression 
“the boys” in a sense somewhat similar; only it smacks too 
much of familiarity, or of a letting down of dignity, to rep- 
resent exactly the sober meaning of the oriental term. 
Benjamin was now a little over thirty years old. 

In the last clause of the first verse of the lesson, our 





English Bible is forced to paraphrase. “And his soul is 
bound up with his soul,” or, “ And his life is bound up with 
his life,” is all that the Hebrew says. The word for “bound” 
is that used for binding sheaves (among other things); and 
the meaning is that both lives, or souls, were bound as in one 
sheaf, and could not be torn apart in this world. The ex- 
pression sounds like a proverb. 

Judah’s suretyship can hardly be explained outside of the 
text itself. Suretyships as rigorous as that of a Roman sen- 
tinel or prison-keeper have been by no means unknown in 
the East ; and their enforcement has been as deadly as that 
enforced against public hostages; but in the case of Judah, 
no enforcement could in any sort be imagined. Judah’s pro- 
posal to his father was a challenge to trust him to the utmost, 
and a pledge to stand between his brother and harm, at what- 
ever risk. We do not need to go to the Orient to explain the 
transaction. Judah was now fulfilling his pledge to the ex- 
treme letter; only literalness is what is never understood 
with such a pledge; at least, not farther than to bear the 
stigma of unfaithfulness and cowardice forever. “‘ Bear the 
blame [literally, sin] to my father forever” was the truest 
expression he could use. Other punishment could not be 
thought of. An offer which implied such punishment was 
made by Reuben (Gen. 42 : 87), but received no considera- 
tion as such. 

“Gray hairs” is almost, or we may say quite, the same 
word which is elsewhere rendered “ old age ;” such, for exam- 
ple, as that in which Abraham was gathered to his fathers. 
But the figure of Jacob’s language, here adopted by Judah, 
is plain enough to any one. “In sorrow” means in such 
sorrow as would cause continual lamentation ; in such a man- 
ner would Jacob go down to the underworld. Nor are these 
ideas altogether abandoned,by the Orientals of to-day. The 
writer remembers hearing ‘an educated Egyptian say, in sub- 
stance, “ His passage through the last years of his life to the 
underworld was just like the later one of his body to the 
grave; it was worthlessness, sorrow, and lamentation.” 


The heathen idea of the proper approach to death—at 
least that of the epicures—is expressed by a famous old poet : 
“The women say, ‘ Anacreon, thou art old. Take thy look- 
ing-glass and gaze after the locks that are no longer there, 
and at thy bald brow! But as for the locks, ‘whether they 
are there, or whether they are gone away, J do not know; 
but this I do know; that it is all the more becoming to an 
old man to sport in delights the nearer are the things of 
fate.” “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is 
hardly more expressive. 

“Stood,” in verse 1, is a word which (especially in connec- 
tion with the Hebrew word for “man”) denotes the 
attendants, or servants, of Joseph. Not only were witnesses 
put away, but dignity was put off. Love, as well as privacy, 
is right upon the surface of the oriental expression. “ Wept 
aloud ” is also a bit of antiquity and orientalism which can 
be abundantly paralleled in the Orient, in times both ancient 
and modern. The habitual subjection of everything, sooner 
or later, to cool reason, among the English and Americans, 
makes it almost impossible for us westerners to see for 
ourselves how much stiffer and constrained are our manners 
than those of the rest of the world. The dignity of the 
manners of the West do not approach that of those of the 
East ; but at the same time the grace and freedom are lack- 
ing. Free and easy with us is free and rough in comparison 
with the Orientals. So we cannot imagine how men can kiss 
each other, and weep on occasion—suflicient or insufficient— 
as they do all the way from the East to France ; and as they 
have done from the earliest times. What may be the man- 
ners of the perfect man, who has cleansed the outside and 
inside of the platter both, perhaps remains to be seen. At 
present, the stiffer manners go with the better truth ; but the 
natural display of emotion is not to be, nor is it, found fault 
with. We have, too, the blessed sight of Jesus at the grave 
of Lazarus. 

The emphatic statement of Joseph in verse 8, “So now it 
was not you that sent me hither, but God,” though following 
on the heels of his other statements, “whom ye sold into 
Egypt,” and “that ye sold me hither,” is perhaps one that 
an Occidental would make. At least, there is no difficulty in 
understanding it. Yet the emphasis is less strong in the 
Hebrew than in the English. Leave out the italics in our 
English version in the first clause of verse 8, and then its 
(literal) rendering will be seen to exactly coincide with that 
of many other phrases of like quality in the Old Testament. 
“Seek instruction, and not silver,” is a parallel case. The 
idiom is a familiar one, whose exact meaning would be, 
“Tt was not so much you that sent me hither as it was God.” 
Joseph did not intend flatly to deny their sending, even in 
his impulsive feeling in a figure of speech; nor could his 
brethren have understood him todoso. So “Seek instruction 
and not silver” means “ Seek instruction rather than silver.” 
Oriental language is full of such expressions. 

“ A father to Pharaoh” is an expression plain enough to 
western readers ; yet it is not to be overlooked that the same 
words formed often the technical title of an eastern king’s 
prime minister, The grand vizier of the Sultan of Turkey 
has a like title among his other official designations, 
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rifle publications received will te promptly noticed under this head. 
© interests of our readers wili guide vs in making further notice. ] 


BOOKS. 


By Emma P. Ev'ing. 
&Co. Price, $100. 


Divers Women. By Pansy and Mrs. C. M. lavingion. 
trated, pp. 3. Boston: D Lothrop &Co. Price, $1.50 


An Encyclopmdia of the Evidences: or, Masterpieces of beitiy Minds, 
By J. W. Monser, ovo, pp. xxill,664. pt. Louis: John bur. 4. 


The Eden Tableau; or, B:ble Object-teaching : a study. By piheries 
Beecher, 12m0o, pp. 16s. Boston: Lee & Shepard Price, $1.50. 


Dangers and Duties: talks to men and women. By Dodley Ward 
iid des. i6mo, pp. 266. Philadeiphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co, Price, 
91.50. 


Philosopher Jack: A Tale of the Southern Sees. By R. M. Ballantine. 
a illustrated, pp. .46. London : James Nisbet & Co. Price, 
1.25. 


Cooking and nem ip me 16mo, pp. 210. 
Bostou : Jam 


1émo, Tlus- 


Almost a Hero; or, School a at Ashcombe. By Robert Richardson. 
16mo, qigatrated, pp. New York : Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Price, 1.50. 


Thomas Chalmers: His Lite and its Lessons. By the Rev. Norman L. 
Wa ker. 16mo, pp. vi, 176. New York : Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Price, 6) cents. 


How I Found It North and South, together with Mary's Statement. 
i Me 295. boston: Lee & shepard. Price, in paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 91.00. 


Bruey: A Little Worker for Christ. Bd Frances Ridley Havergal. New 
edition. imo, illustrated, pp. London: James Nisbet & Uo. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Henry B. Smith: His Life and Work. Edited by his wile. With portrait 
on steel, by Ritchie. 8vo, pp. xii, 482. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. ‘Price, $2 50. 


Picnics and Parties; or, Aunt Sally’s Ex 
i6mo, jilustrated, pp. 224, Philadelp 
cauuon society. 


mien. The Fa ored Man: a life and its lessons for to-day. Robert 
Patterson. 16mo, pp. 216, Philadeipnia: Presbyterian ard of 
Publication. Price, $1.vv. 


Little Mother. By Medame E. ‘de Pressense. Translated by Touise 
Seymour Houghton. i6mo,, ee pp. 278, New York: Ameri- 
cau Tract Society. Price, i.i 


Pictures from the wy Fatheriany drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rev. Samuel GU. Green Dd. Quarto, illustrated, pp. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Marco Polo, His Travels and Adventures. By George ban gee Towle. 
(Young Folks’ heroes of ew 16mo, iilustrated, pp. vi, 274. 
Bosion: Lee & Sheperd. Price, $ 


The Approaching Erd of the Age, Viewed in the Light of Histo ister. 
erp ecy, and Scienc . by H. Gratian ae 8.0, pp. xxil, 7 
New York. A.C. Armatrc ng & son. Price, $2.50. 


Life on the Sea-thore; or, Animals of our Coasts and Bays. With ilJus- 
trations and descriptions. By Jemes H. gmeriom (Natura ist’s 
Handy Serks.) 12m0, pp. xiii, 143, Salem, ss. George A. Bates. 


The Royal Banner; or, Gold and Rubies. A story for the yenns,, By By 
the author of Littie Snowdrop and her Golden Bask et. 
tiated, pp. 158. New x1ork : Thomas Neison & Sons. yy 7 
cents. 


Stories of Bird Life: a book of facts and anecdotes, illustrative of the 
he bits aud inteLigence of the feathered tribcs, By Henry B.rthoud 
une. — pp. 32. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

£.ce, 


The mt © Alexander Duff, D.D.. LL.D. By George pe, C.LE., 
LL.D. With an introduction by William L. Taylor, Two vol- 
umes in one, with a. cS ‘ei ail, 470; lv. ea’ _ York: 
A. ©, Armstrong & bon. Pric 


nee. By Kate Neely Hill. 
: Americau Baptist Pubii- 





The current fashion of anietienss 4 -ilen of biogra- 
phies of prominent workers in some particular field, 
written by competent specialists, has extended to religious 
biography ; and a new library, entitled Heroes of Chris- 
tian History, to be issued simultaneously in England and 
the United States, will be specially devoted to “ the men 
who have been both great and good—combining mental 
vigor with Christian virtue.” The American publishers 
have chosen for the initial volume the second of the 
English. issues— William Wilberforce, by the Rev. Dr. 
John Stoughton. This selection was doubtless made in 
consequence of Wilberforce’s American fame, and of the 
familiarity of Dr, Stoughton’s name to readers here. 
The book is a good one; it describes Wilberforce in his 
various characteristics and methods of work ; and it pre- 
sents a fuller picture of the man than is elsewhere acces- 
sible. If succeeding volumes are as good as this, the 
series will be of genuine value in private or parish 
libraries. The American publishers have made few an- 
nouncements of the forthcoming books of the series; 
but Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, its London publishers, 
promise in their prospectus that it shall include the fol- 
lowing books, which will doubtless be reissued here: 
Henry Martyn, by the Rev. Dr. Charles D. Bell; Philip 
Doddridge, by the Rev. Dr. Charles Stanford ; Stephen 
Grellet, by the Rev. William Guest; Richard Baxter, by 
the Rev. G. D. Boyle; John Wycliffe, by the Rev. James 
Fleming; John Knox, by the Rev. Dr. William M, Tay- 
lor; William Carey, by the Rev. Dr. James Oulross; 
Robert Hall, by the Rev. E. Paxton Hood; Fletcher of 
Madeley, by the Rev. F. W. Macdonald: Thomas Chal- 
mers, by the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser ; Jonathan Edwards, 
by the Rev. H. Sinclair Paterson. It is seldom that we 
are able to record a more interesting list of subjects and 
writers. (12mo, cloth, pp. 218. New York: A.O, Arm- 
strong & Son. Price, 75 cents.) 





It is like a breath from nature’s sweetest places to be 
visited again by Dr. Hugh Macmillan. Whoever knows 
his Bible Teachings in Nature, or his Higher Ministry of 
Nature, need not be charged to procure, for the quiet 
moments, this latest work, Two Worlds are Ours. It has 
a most admirable introduction from which we should be 
glad to quote its author’s fine and Bushnell-like statement 
of the prophecies and the vicarious atonement as they are 





found in nature. A single sentence will give a clue to 
the volume: “The Lamb was verily foreordained before 
the foundation of the world; and redemption was the 
key-note of creation, to which all its parts and pur poses 
were set in tune.” Following this line, and in exceed- 
ingly beautiful and simple English, Dr. Macmillan brings 
his great scientific knowledge and pure orthodox faith 
to bear on different Bibletexts, Eachchapteris a sermon, 
but it is also very like a poem, We notice with special 
favor those on Grains of Sand, Leaven, A Corn of Wheat, 
and The Spectre of the Old Nature, Many sentences 
have a refreshing originality, as when he says, “ Little 
love can perform great actions; but it requires great love 
to present, like little children, small offerings, and to 
devote every moment and task of our life to God.” It 
would frighten us to see that this simple-hearted, loving 
teacher was “ D. D., LL. D., F. R.8. E.,” and the father 
of some half-dozen other books, if we did not know him 
so well, An error in the head-line mars page 335, 
Otherwise the book is, typographically, neat and 
(16mo, pp. xxxii, 349. Londen: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1.75.) 


1880, 


One of the freshest and most helpful of living religious 
writers is Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, Eng- 
land. He not only delights the reader, but he sets him 
at new thinking. And his real strength is a discerning 
study of the word of God. He goes down into the 
sacred mine and brings up things new and old, startling 
the observer by the disclosure of treasures yet untouched 
there. He is a capital writer to begin The Household 
Library of Exposition, just started by Macmillan & Co, 
The idea of this series isa good one. It is to contain 
fresh “expository lectures on short books and connected 
passages of the. Bible,” “with direct evangelical appli- 
cation,” after the plan of the papers which have been so 
popular in Sunday at Home. The first of the series is 
The Life of David, as reflected in his Psalms, by Dr. 
Maclaren, as already published in chapters in that maga- 
zine. It is a new picture of the shepherd king. Its has 
a threefold value—in exposition, in spirit, and in style. 
The writer is man enough, and poet enough, and Chris- 
tian enough to be in full sympathy with his subject, and 
to have full power for his undertaking. It isa book that 
once looked into will be often taken up again. And it 
will excite a strong relish for the volumes which are to 
follow in the series, especially one by the same writer, on 
the seven words on the cross, (16mo, pp 262. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.25.) - 


The excellent qualities which have commended the 
shorter stories of Mr. Horace E. Scudder to the favorable 
notice of readers may be seen to good advantage in his 
recent collection of Stories and Romances, in which eight 
tales (for adults) are presented. The merit of these 
stories lies in their neatness of literary finish, and in a 
certain deliberate daintinees of humor and of touch. 
Mr. Scudder’s shorter stories are like his one novel in 
these qualities ; and the stories and the novel are alike 
pleasing. But Mr. Scudder’s limitations as a writer of 
fiction are marked, arti when we pass from considering 
his excellence of elaboration to the study of his purely 
constructive abilities, we perceive that he lacks inven- 
tiveness and fertility. He describes and apprehends, but 
fails to invent or to create, in the sense in which Mr 
Howells, or Mr. Aldrich, or even Mr. James, construct 
their plots and manage the machinery of their stories. 
Thus he is naturally to be assigned a place with such 
writers of sketches as Miss Sarah O. Jewett, for instance, 
rather than with the authors we have named, or such 
younger writers as Miss Woolson, Mr. Cable, or Mr. 
Lathrop. To those who will bear this fact in mind, and 
will rest content with sketches rather than fully equipped 
stories, this volume may be warmly commended. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. 298. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Oo. 
Price, $1.25.) 


The number of new hand-books, and helps for private 
meditation and prayer, has largely increased within the 
past few years, both in England and in this country. 
One cause has been the wide influence of the Tractarian 
party and its successors in the Church of England; for 
one of the chief principles of this school has been the 
multiplication of manuals of piety, new and old, original 
and adapted. Other schools of thought have scarcely 
been less zealous in their use of similar books, and at no 
time in Christian history have so many purely devo- 
tional works been printed and sold as in these days of what 
ignorant lookers-on are pleased to call “ religious doubt 
and decay.” The latest of these manuals comes from 
England, and is introduced to American readers by 





Bishop A. ©. Coxe, Its title is The Daily Rownd, and it 











contains a text, a meditation, a prayer, and a stanza for 
each day of the ecclesiastical year of the Episcopal 
Church, Its construction is good, and morbid self- 
analysis and confession of uncommitted sins are excluded 
from its pages, so far as the author could keep them out. 
The general tone is devout and wholesome, and the 
volume will be of some service to others than the im- 
mediate public to which its form and arrangement are 
addressed, (32mo, cloth, pp. iii, 419. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

Children want something to ~* as well as something 
to see, even when they have books for their amusement, 
Pictures to paint, or pictures to cut out, give an‘ added 
value to any book for children. This idea is recognized 
in Pictures to Paint, and in The “‘ Little Folks” Black and 
White Painting Book. The first named of these books 
contains colored pictures on one page, and the same pic- 
tures in outline for coloring on the page opposite. A few 


_| simple directions for the coloring are given, and stories 


and verses by George Wetherby are added. With alittle 
box of colors and a few brushes, this book would give 
occupation and delight for many an:hour to a bright and 
restless child. The other book has more rhymes and 
stories by the same author, together with silhouette illus- 
trations; also a Puzzle Frontispiece from which little 
figures in black are to be cut out for arranging on blank 
leaves at the end of the book. Or these blank pages 
may be used for drawing and painting, from designs on 
the folding-sheet frontispiece. Both books would be sure 
of a welcome from children, and deserve it from their 
parents, (Pictures to Paint, 8vo, pp. iv, 44; price, 50 
cents. “Little Folks” Black and White Painting Book, 
8vo, pp. vi, 80; price, 50 cents. New York: Cassell, Pet- 
ter, Galpin, & Co.) 


The competition in Teachers’ Bibles is by no means at 
anend. New editions are constantly presented. Of the 
merits of the various helps to study in the different Bibles 
we have already spoken at much length. But for attrac- 
tiveness in appearance and in beauty of mechanical 
execution the latest edition of the Oxford Teachers’ Bible 
certainly exceeds anything which we have seen. Itisa 
Memorial Edition, printed for the Sunday-school Cen- 
tenary Celebration. It contains all the latest helps to 
study which are found in the other editions; but itis 
printed on very thin, although very firm, paper, so as to 
be remarkably compact. It is the nearest approach to 
“a pocket Bible with large print” that has been made. 
It is in three sizes, the Pearl 16mo, the Ruby 16mo, and 
the Minion 8vo. The last-named size gives a very clear 
and handsome type. In its best Levant binding, with 
limp sides and flap edge, silk sewed, gilt edge over red, 
and round corners, it is a very beautiful book. Its cost 
in this style is $13.75. For ordinary home study, one 
would prefer a Bible with heavier paper; but if one 
would have a Bible in compactest form for traveling, 
this is unequaled. (Minion, 8vo, pp. 1332. Oxford 
Facsimile Series, 2a. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Price, $13.75.) 


Good collections of devotional poetry are always in 
order. There is room for as many more as can be pro- 
vided. But itis by no means every collection of deyo- 
tional poetry that is a good one; and when a good one 
appears, it ought to be made known to the many who 
want it. He Giveth Songs is the title of a new “ collec- 
tion of religious lyrics,” issued by E. P. Dutton & Oo.,— 
whose publications are commonly in excellent taste, as 
they are of commendable character and spirit, The 
poems of W. M. L. Jay and Miss A. E. Hamilton fur- 
nish no inconsiderable, and certainly no unworthy, share 
of this collection; but at least fifty other writers are in- 
cluded. Miss Havergal and Dora Greenwell are not 
omitted, and there is a good variety all the way from 
George Herbert and Madame Guyon to Susan Coolidge 
and George Macdonald. The book is in the small quarto 
form, well printed, and with a few illustrations by Miss 
L. B, Humphrey. It is well worth having at hand for a 
quiet hour or for a troubled one. (16mo, pp, xv, 240. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The lover of Macaulay, who has strained his eyes over 
one of the many inferior editions of the great essayist’s 
works, will welcome such a page as that offered in the 
Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay, edited by his 
sister, Lady Trevelyan, as republished in five goodly 
volumes by the Harpers. A good book is a good book, 
however badly printed ; but it becomes a vastly better 
book when it appears—as in this instance—in type and 
on paper that harmonize with its worth. The first three 
volumes contain Macaulay’s critical and biographical 
essays ; the fourth is mainly taken up with the contribu. 
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tions to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, written before 
Macaulay became 4 contributor to the Edinburgh Review, 
and while he was comparatively unknown, also the Lays 
of Ancient Rome, and other poems, The fifth volume 
contains the author’s public speeches, and a copious in- 
dex to the five volumes. (8vo, pp., vol. 1, 628; vol. 
2, 654; vol. 3, 670; vol. 4, 669; vol. 5,570. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $10.) 





In these days of rival editions of cheap reprints from 
the other side of the ocean, it is common to find the same 
set of plates do duty in various editions, A handsome 
book of two volumes, with good paper and fair margins, 
will reappear as one volume, with poorer paper and nar- 
row margins. In the cheaper form, the reading matter 
is all there, and the type is the same. Its circulation is 
extended, while the moral effect of its contents is les- 
sened by its poorer dress, Not long since we commended 
The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D., by Dr. George 
Smith, in its two-volume form. Now that work is re- 
printed, from the same plates, on thin paper, two volumes 
in one, at a largely reduced price. The book is well 
worth reading in any edition. Dr. Duff was a Christian 
hero. His story is inspiring, and it is well told here. It 
is one to stimulate the zeal, and quicken the faith, of 
young and old. (8vo, pp. xii, 478; iv, 553. New 
York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. Price, $2.00.) 

The hand which charmed us with its cunning touch in 
Little Women has not forgotten its magic, as Jack and 
Jill abundantly proves. It was written by Miss L. M. 
Alcott as a serial for St. Nicholas, and having delighted 
and instructed the numerous readers of that magazine, it 
now appears as a neat volume, ready to go on a mission- 
ary tour among young people everywhere. The story is 
very simple. Jack and Jill, two little schoolmates, meet 
with an accident while coasting, and are in consequence 
“shut in” for some time in the seclusion of home. 
Their efforts for each other’s entertainment, and the 
glimpses afforded, during the progress of the story, into 
the homes of their friends, are full of fan and of wise 
suggestion. Miss Alcott preaches without prosiness, and 
her books are as wholesome are popular. (16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 225. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, 75 cta.) 


There is a peculiar fitness in the publication, in this 
centenary year of his birth, of another biography of the 
most prominent Scotch theologian and preacher of his 
day. In Thomas Chalmers: His Life and Lessons, the 
Rev. Norman L. Walker, known as the writer of a some- 
what successful biography of Dr. Robert Buchanan, pre- 
sents, in a commendably brief space, a tolerably complete 
account of the man and the times. The style is clear 
and condensed, and the interest is sustained throughout. 
Readers who have neither the time nor the inclination 
to wade through the more elaborate biography by Dr. 
Hanna, will find in this book a concise account of the 
great pulpit orator and his work. (16mo, pp. 176. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price, 60 cents.) 

Kate W. Hamilton is not only a charming writer for 
the young, but her stories possess interest for every one 
in the family. The House that Jack Built is quaintly 
named, and its interest is well-sustained from the open- 
ing chapter to the end. Jack, or Jacqueline, is a young 
girl who is left at an early age to care for her brothers 
and sisters. She keeps a store, and prospers till, in an 
evil hour, she adds liquor to her stock in trade. Hence- 
forth misfortunes thicken till, after multiplied sorrows, she 
discovers her fatal mistake in tampering with evil. The 
influence of the book will be strong for total abstinence, 
and we hope many young people will read it. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 868. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. Price, $1.25.) 

In Bertha’s Coronet, by Harriet B. McKeever, there is 
found a quiet narrative of German family life, in the 
fatherland, and among the Moravians in this country. 
The author has woven a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation into her story, and has evidently made herself 
very familiar with the manners and customs of simple- 
hearted Protestant homes in Germany. The teaching of 
the book is spiritual, and its one defect is a lack of antma- 
tion in the movement, which thoughtful readers can 
afford to pardon, but which takes from its attractiveness 
to others whom it might profit. (12mo, pp. 488. Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Publishing Society. Price, $1.50.) 





The Rev. J. A. Davis, formerly a missionary at Amoy, 
China, has, in The Chinese Slave Girl, presented a 
graphic picture of woman’s life in the “flowery land.” 
The narrative is in the form of a story, and is so simply 





related that children will read it with interest ; but it is 
by no means dependent on the story for its best attrac- 
tiveness. It is full of facts which appeal strongly to the 
hearts of Christian women. ‘Mission bands and circles 
would find it a good book for their libraries, or for read- 
ing aloud at their meetings. (16mo, pp. 395. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.40.) 


A complete and superior text-book for learning Italian 
is Part I. of The Italian Principia, or A First Italian 
Course on the plan of Dr. William Smith’s Principia 
Latina. It is the work of Signor Ricci, professor of 
Italian in the City of London College. No one can use 
this book—or otherwise acquire a working knowledge of 
Italian—without study; but it would be hard to finda 
method “by which one could begin to study to better ad- 
vantage than with such a book. It gives all that the 
learner needs in a small and cheap volume, beautifully 
arranged and printed. (8vo, cloth, pp. vi, 221. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 


Mrs. A. L. Washburn, in Wayward and Obedient, has 
acted as amanuensis and editor for a young man, who 
relates through her his experience of the Lord’s dealing 
with him as an individual. We may differ as to terms 
and methods, but all believers must desire to rise into and 
abide in that serenity of faith in which whatever occurs 
is received by the soul as the direct gift of the heavenly 
Father; or, on the contrary, is resigned cheerfully, if 
withheld by his love. The little volume will be stimu- 
lating to Christians, even though they do not accept all 
its conclusions. (16mo, pp.192. Philadelphia: Garrigues 
& Brothers. Price, 90 cents.) 


Two short stories are bound together in the little book 
entitled, Over the Way. Of these the second, Breve, by 
Mrs. T. H. Griffith, is tender and touching, conveying 
wholesome lessons, and showing clearly that there can 
be no radical temperance reform which is not founded on 
the gospel. Over the Way is so defaced by coarseness 
and vulgarity that we cannot recommend it. It is a pity 
that what is distinctively known as temperance literature is 
so often marred in this way. (16mo, pp. 213. New York: 
The National Temperance Society. Price, $1.00.) 


Among the many French books which have been 
translated for the young, Berthoud’s book on bird-life 
fills a useful place. An adaptation of this work, entitled 
Stories of Bird Life, published by Thomas Nelson & Sens 
some time ago, while commendable so far as its text 
goes, is disfigured by its engravings from the original 
French work. Many of them are coarse in execution, 
and some of them in suggestion. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. viii, 320. Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price, $1.50.) 

To write short stories well is a task which calls for the 
highest style of literary art, and Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton has achieved an enviable reputation in this line. 
New Bedtime Stories are fully equal in delicacy and ten- 
derness to either of the collections which preceded them. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat childish title, these are 
not stories for little people, but for boys and girls verging 
on maturity. We especially like Tom’s Thanksgiving 
and Pretty Miss Kate. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 230. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


The local peculiarities of an English school differ 
widely from those which characterize schools with us. 
We can hardly suppose that American lads would behave 
so unkindly to a stranger as did the pupils of Ash- 
combe towards Dennis Kavanagh. Dennis is very win- 
ning, and is quite entitled to the credit of being called 
Almost a Hero, and the lessons of patience under small 
aggravations and manly unselfishness are well told. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 236. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. Price, 1.50.) 


It was a happy thought of Emma P. Ewing to write a 
manual of instruction in the culinary department, and 
call it Cooking and Castle Building. Into the thread of a 
pleasant household story are woven a number of ®xcel- 
lent domestic receipts, with plain directions and explana- 
tiong. A careful index adds value to the book, which 
deserves to finds its way into the hands of the lady of 
the house, wherever she sways the sceptre. (16mo, 
pp. 216. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.00.) 

Everything which Frances Ridley Havergal touched 
is redolent with the fragrance of a consecrated heart, and 
all her works are precious legacies. Bruey, a Little 
Worker for Christ, is a simple, natural story of a very 
lovely child, who early began to serve the Master. We 
are very sure that no child can read it without receiving 





me Saree a end 
an impulse toward Christ, and away from self and world- 
liness. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 226. London: James 


Nisbet & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


One of the most attractive of the English quarto pic- 
torial periodicals for children is Sunday. Some of its 
full-page woodcuts are exceedingly well executed. Its 
reading matter is good—quite as well suited to children 
as that of any English work of its class. Its fifty-two 
numbers bound together in a volume, with a showy illu- 
minated cover, make a very pleasing picture and story 
book for the little folks. (8vo, illustrated, pp. 416. New 
York : E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


A very beautiful story for young people, with sugges- 
tive incidental lessons to their elders, is The Royal Ban- 
ner, or Gold and Rubies. The scene is in Scotland, and 
the atmosphere is pure and breezy. We watch with 
interest the development of Ronald, a very noble boy, 
and the growth of Nora and Eric in the Christian life. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 158. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. Price, 80 cents.) . 


New Hampshire, state, at Manchester_._..........-.Nov. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence.............. --Nov. 10, 11 





North Carolina, state, at Salisbury 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the North Carolina state Sun- 
day-school convention, which was to meet at Salisbury 
October 29 and 30, has been postponed by order of the 
committee to November 19-21. The place of meeting is 
unchanged. 


—The second annual convention of the Sunday-school 
Association of the ninth district of Iowa meets at Hum- 
boldt November 11-14. One half-day and evening will 
be devoted to temperance work in its relation to the 
Sunday -school. Entertainment will be provided for 
those who wish to attend. 


—At the autumnal reunion of Sunday-school workers, 
held in connection with the New York Sunday-school 
Association at Broadway Tabernaele on Monday evening, 
November 8, the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor will speak 
on the “Progress and outlook of the Sunday-school 
cause.” The Rev. Dr. John Hall will preside. All lovers 
of the work are invited to attend. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Among the speakers at the Sunday-school Institute 
of the presbytery of Chemung, New York, held at Rock 
Stream October 19 and 20, were the Rev. A. O. Peloubet, 
whose subject was ‘‘An ancient Bible school and its 
teachers,” and the Rev. E. Hall, who spoke on “The 
church at school.” Four sessions were held, all of which 
were well attended. 


—At the fifth annual convention of the Fourth Sun- 
day-school District of Illinois, held at Springfield, Octo- 
ber 19 and 20, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, gave an in- 
teresting address on “Our machinery.”’ He was followed 
by Mr. M. C. Hazard, who spoke on Genesis in its rela- 
tion to modern science, and to the other books of the 
Bible. The statistics presented by the secretary, Mr. 
OC. A. Catlin, were encouraging. The next meeting will 
be held in October, 1881, but the place is not yet fixed. 


—Steuben County (Ind.) Sunday-school Union held its 
semi-annual convention at Orland, October 5and6. There 
was a dispcsition on the part of some of the speakers to 
depreciate the present system of Sunday-school teaching 
as tending to make the children less familiar than 
formerly with the Bible. One speaker even made the 
absurd and baseless statement that “in former times 
children had the Bible to study, but now it was almost 
excluded from the Sunday-school.” The next meeting 
will be held at Salem, on the first Thursday of June. 

SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
in Wisconsin, reporting his last month’s work, says: “I 
have organized two and visited and aided nineteen 
Sunday-schools, delivered addreeses, etc. The settle- 
ments in the great pine region of the north are sparse and 
wide apart. The first settlers invariably stamp future 
character on communities; and hence the importance of 
Union Sunday-schools in breaking up fallow ground and 
laying foundations.” 


—Rough and Ready is the name of a new school-house 
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in Dallas ‘Godueg. Texas. It is so called 
because of two fights that occurred in the 
first meeting ever held init. Here a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union recently organized a Sunday-school. 
A few hours before, there was a low musi- 
cal entertainment, which was concluded 
by a fight between two boys, to keep up 
the name and character of the place. At 
the evening meeting a Sunday-school was 
organized by the rising vote of a large ma- 
jority, the minority being one yoyng man, 
who said he had brass enough to stand 
up and oppose Sunday-schools. Seeing 
that his opposition was not appreciated, 
he retir:d in disgust, 





PERSONAL. 


One of the representative workers in the 
primary teacher’s department of American 
Sunday-schools has been Mrs. M. L. Sey- 
mour, of New York City. She was long 
in active service at the head of this depart- 
ment of an important school in her city; 
also a writer of primary lesson notes for 
the New York Evangelist, and for the 
Sunday-school Journal ; and for some time 
she was the leader of the Primary Teacher’s 
Class of the New York Sunday-school 
Teacher’s Association. Her death is 
mourned by many who were helped by 
her labors, The New York Association 
has expressed its estimate of her worth in 
the following preamble and resolutions : 
Whereas, Our Heavenly Father, in his 
infinite wisdom, has been pleased to take 
to her everlasting home our late friend 
and associate Mrs. Marie Livingston Sey- 
mour, therefore, Resolved, That by her 
removal the Primary Teacher’s Olass of 
the New York Sunday-school Association 
bas sustained an irreparable loss. Resolved, 
That while we mourn the absence of her 
genial presence, we will ever fondly cherish 
the remembrance of her amiable disposi- 

on, ready sympathy, hearty co-operation, 
ardent zeal, and fervent piety. Resolved, 
That we bow in humble submission to 
Him who “doth not afflict willingly nor 
grieve the children of men,” and that we 
will endeavor to follow our esteemed co- 
laborer as she followed Christ, Resolved, 
That the sympathy of the Class be tendered 
to the bereaved husband and family, and 
tbat a copy of these Resolutions be sent 
to them, and also inserted in The Sunday 
School Times. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correet statement of the circulation of The 

Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
44,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The uniform 
rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per 
agate line for each and every insertion, except- 
ing for the months otf November and December, 
when the rate is 30 cents aes line, 


I, L, Oragin & Oo., 116 So. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
conte, Which exactly pays postage. 


‘SPECIAL NOTICES, | 


To ConsUMPTIVES.—Many have been hap 4 
vive their testimony in favor of the use of “ 
ure Cod- Liver Oil and Lime.” Experience has pro ved 
i» to be a valuable remedy for Consumption, Asthma, 
iphtheria, and all diseases of the Throatand Lungs. 
VManutactured only by A. B. WILBoR, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


The A. 8. T. Co.'s B ack Tip for children’s shoes, is 
superior *o ali others for the following reason: Tuey 
protect the toe from wear just at point where the 
wear comes, and do not give t: e shoe a bungiing and 
patched appearance, as do toe caps sewed on to the 
upper. 


Readings! Recitations! Elocution! 
NOW READY. 


No Bp GARRETT & CO. 


GNOFFD 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
This number is uniform with the Series, and contains an- 
other HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Rea 
combinin Ue yn Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fua 
peaks $.. mailed free. Solu by Booksellera. 
hvery boy rt spee 8 iy every member of a Lyceum 
who wants Semeth PF Lise se ite, should Get the 
hole Set. Club + and Contents Free 







































A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


FOR EVERY INTELLIGENT 


BOY OR GIRL 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
1881. 


Harper's Young People, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is a most wel- 
come visitor in thousands of homes, carrying 
happiness and pee cheer wherever it goes, It 
is read with delight in the frontiersman’s 
cabin, in the rural cottage, and in the city man- 
sion. From its beautiful illustrations children 
imbibe a love of art; its stories, poems, and 
sketches afford innocent and attractive recrea- 
tion for the youthful mind, inculeate good 
principles, and awaken a desire for knowledge. 

The Second Volume begins with No. 53, to 
be issued November 2, and subscriptions should 
be sent in at once, in order that the little folks 
may not be obliged to wait for their favorite 
pape r. No present could be more acceptable 

an intelli _— boy or girl than a year’s sub- 
scription to HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The Bound Volume for 1880 is now ready. 
It has been gotten up in a very attractive man- 
ner, the cover being embellished with a tasteful 
and appropriate design. A full and carefully 

prepared index enables the reader to turn at 
once to ~~ subject treated in the volume. It 
is one of the most handsome, entertaining, and 
useful gift-books of the holiday season. It 
contains 776 pages, with over 700 beautiful 
illustrations. Price, $3.00, postage prepaid. 


TERMS FOR 1881. 


FOUR CENTS a Number. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS for one year, 
$1.50 each ; FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS, one year, 
$7.00—payable in advance; postage prepaid. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROS., New York. 


THE 


Presbyterian Journal, 


SOLE PUBLISHERS OF 


The Official and Complete Proceedings of the 
Second General Council of the Pres- 
byterian Alliance, 


Paes a by the Rev. R. M. Patterson, D.D., and Rev. 
J.B Daies, D. D., who were appointed by the Council. 
The Volume wil be a large one—about 900 pages— 
el = bound in ae rice 

e PRESBYTER! AN JOURNAL is a large and 
we vated weekly paper. Tris only $1.5) 
per . R. M. Patterson, D.D., Editor. We 
exe. ‘the following splendid offer: For 83.00 we 
will send the Kook and one copy of the 
Journal for one year. Subscriptions made now 
—November—will secure the Journal for the balance 
of the year and all of 1881. Address 


THE PRESB YTERIANJOURNAL CO., 
15 North Seventh ‘Street, P Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Variorum Bible for Bible Teachers, 


Just iene ody Eyre & Spottiswoode, is the Most Com- 
¢ Bible ever offered to Bible readers and 

Rang It is the authorized version, with Various 
Readings and Renderings, selected from 17 Versions. 
1s (Compancatatess, 9 Critical Editions of the Text, and 








Edited by CHEYNE, DRIVER, 


‘AVANVS @ ‘NIMGOOH ‘AHAVIO 


The whole of the “ Aids” to ine Bible for Bible 
Teachers are ed. Prices from $5 to $9.25. The well- 
known editions of the BLBLE FOR BIBLE TEACH- 
ERS, of which the 200,000th is now trmoy | are made in 
5 sizes, from $1.50 to $12.75. Descriptive Circuiars free 
from B Suz Rookeslier, or of 

YOUNG, & CO. » Cooper | Union, New York. 


OOK OF ENSILAGE.” See pdvertisement in 
last number. Send for circul. 
JOHN M. BAILEY, ‘Billerica, Mass. — 


ESLEY as rekeuia a 
BRAHAM, MASS, 

An English aa 5 iassical Schoo! for both sexes. One 
of half dozen most pular academies in New Eng- 
land. Sitaation entirely rural and healthful. Seven 
courses Of study, including music and painting, under 
teachers of high repute. The payment of $63 in ad- 
vance covers the cost of tuition in the two priacipal 
courses, board, room, heating, library, reading-room, 
and church-siiting for the Winter term of R.. weeks, 
beginning December 8. Send for cmeul hit 

G. M, Principal, 


“Ta ordering goods, or in makin inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in he Sunday School Times, 





What the Press says about 
“THE DECENNIAL SCRIBNER’S ” — 
The Largest Number ever issued, 170 pages. 


“Tf there has ever been a finer number of 
an illustrated magazine published than this 
issue of ScRIBNER’s, we do not remember to 
have seen it.”’—Louisville Courier - Journal. 
“Tt is a marvel of the perfection to which 
magazine illustration is being brought in 
this country.’—N. Y. Express. The N. Y. 
Evening Post says of the new cover: “ Both 
the color and the design have been changed 
for the better.’ The Phila. Press considers 
Stedman’s essay on Walt Whitman “the most 
noticeable literary criticism published in Amer- 
ica since Mr.Lowell’s earlier work ;” the essay 
on Gladstone is said by the Springfield Repub- 
lican to be “ a reroarkable and valuable study 
of the great Englishman’s life and character.” 
Ask your bookseller or news-dealer about 
the special offer by which can be had 


21 NUMBERS FOR $5.00. 


Ward & Drummond's 


BULLETIN, 
Christmas Carols, 1880. 


Contains gems from Millard, Sherwin, Danks, 
and others. 8 pages. Price, $200 per hundred. 
The cheapest and best set of Carols published. 


Christmas Carols, 1879. 


The large sale these had enables us to sel! at $1.00 
per hundred. oan? a few thousands left out oF an 
edition of 50,000 


Golden Texts for 1881, with Bible Gems. 


Contains the Lord's Prayer, Ten Commandments, 
Beatitudes, 23d Psalm, Books of the Oid and New 
Testaments, a Short Catechism, and the Golden 
Texts on the International Lessons. Bound ina 
handsome Sere cover. Price, $2.00 per 100. 


Ward's mpr oved Sabbath School 


MONKEY Im JELOPE for keeping class collec- 
tions, arranged for one year. Cloth lined. The 
most practica lenvelope in use, 50 cents per dozen. 


’ 
Superintendent’s Pocket Record, 
With space for names, address, etc., of 300 officers, 
teachers. and scholars; also, 52 pages for condensed 
history of the school tor each unday in the year, 
etc., etc. Bound in Russia, full flex., 75 cents. 


Texts of Sermons, 


A liitle book of 52 pages, with proper headings for 
Textin full,etc. The idea is that each scholar ina 
Suaday-school have one, and by being ia atten- 
dance at church each Sunday record the Text, and 
next Sunday the teacher “—m if correct. Atend 
of year he scholar is entitled toa present. The 
book is returned to the scholar, making a nice littie 
mewento forthem. 5 cents. 


Teacher’s Class Book, 2 Years’ Minutes. 


Bound in cloth, round corners, red edges, 15 cents. 


Teacher's Class Book, 1 Year’s Minutes. 


‘Bound in marbled paper covers, round corners, 


red edges. 6 cents. 
Superintendents’ Pocket Roll Book, 
Infant Class Teacher’s Pocket Roll 


39 cents, 
BOOK. 8 cents. 


Anything in the Sanday-school line you see adver- 
tised in The Times or elsewhere that you want, write 
to us, for we can supply. Our stock is complete, with 
a line of Sunday-s:001 Books and Requ sites. Sub- 
ecriptions received for ail the different Lesson Helps, 
Papers, etc. You can make one Dill for all - 
needs. Orders Roomuptly and carefully at end 
ois? we 8 trial. D & DRUMMOND. eoavaanes 

. D. Ward, 116 Nassau Street, New Y ok. 


New Temperance Publications, 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCESOCIETY have 
just published the following valuable Temperance 
Publications: 

THE CHURCH AND TEMPERANCE. 12mo, 

36pp. By Hon. Wm. E. Dodge. A vaiuable pa- 

pe, presented to the Pan- -Presbyterian Council 
Philacelphia 90 10 
ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR-TRAFFIC, THE. By 

Hon. Charies H. Joyce, M.C. An address de- 

livered before the House of Representatives. 

1SMO, Mh PD .cccccocscccccenadeccnccssccseseocsensece 10 
ALCOHOL AND THE CHURCH. By Hon. 

Robert C, Piuman, 12mo0, 24 pp.....-----2..ceeeee 10 
ALCOHOL AND THE HUMAN BRAIN, By 

th: Rev. Joseph Cook. 12mo, 24 pp. An able 


scientific RAGTERS... .cccecencceccc + conccucssdesseses 10 
CHRISTIANITY AGAINST THE LIQUOR 
CURSE. By Hon. u. T. Stewart. 12mo0,24 pp. 06 


Sent by mail, on pb, of price. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, yee iti 
58 Reade Street, New Yor 


HAND-BOOK 


on 


SUNDAY-SCGHOOL 


UNION ORGANIZATION, 


STATE, PROVINCIAL, 
COUNTY, CITY and TOWNSHIP, 


Illustrated with Sunday-school Mee et. of uu, _* and 
Canada; State, ene County and ay S ay 
coptainin SUNDAY-SCHOOL STA ISTICS F 

4 NATIONS, presented to the London Centenary, 
a 28-July 3, 1880; Themes for Addresses and Topics 
for Sunday-schoo! Conventions, etc., etc. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


E. Payson Porter, 


STATISTICAL SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL 
8. 8. CONVENTION, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 





CHABLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


WILL PUBLISH, NOVEMBER 6, 


COMMON SENSE 


IN THE HOUSEHO.D. 


A Manual of Practical Housewifery. 
By MARION HARLAND. 

1 vol,, 12mo, cloth ..................-.ceeeeees $1.75 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Marion Harland's Common Sense in 
the Household having reached a sale of 
more than one hundred thousand copies, 
the plates became so worn that it was 
found necessary to remake them, as the 
demand for the book increases every year. 
This has given the author an opportunity, 
which she has not neglected, for revising 
and enlarging the work, and it is now 
reissued in a new and attractive binding, 
with a number of important additions. 
Uniform with it in price and binding, are 
sued BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, 
AND TEA, and THE DINNER 
YEAR-BOOK. The latter is reduced 
in price from $2.25 to $1.75, the only 
change being the omission of the colored 
plates. (Jt is also published with the 
colored plates at $2.25.) 

T hese three books form Marion Har- 
land’s COMMON SENSE IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD SERIES, and together 
are intended to give information and ad- 
vice to housekeepers upon all questions 
which arise in the daily round of their 
duties. They are the most popular and 
comprehensive of their class that exist, 
and have received universal endorsement 
and preemn. 


For sale by all oe or sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, b 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


__743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW Y ORK ° 


Robert Carter and Brothers” 
NEW BOOKS. 





The End of a Coil. A story. By the 
author of the “‘ Wide, Wide World.” 
SEE sip ech eneanees Seb hee Fimaein see $1.75 


My Desire. A-story. By the same 1.75 
Voices of Hope and Gladness. By — 
EN: ANG Wy <iictins oe dani nodek~ ads 
Nora Crena. By L. T. Meade. 12mo--- eo 
Earl Hubert’s Daughter. Holt ...--.-- 1.50 
NE OO Se IS a 1,25 
MONG GF ERO CHORE nnccanecnesnccecuce 1.00 
Marion Scatterthwaite -.-- .---.----- - 1.50 
Elsie Gordon. By Brodie--..-..---.---- 1.25 
In Christo. By J. R. Macduff, D.D ---. 1.25 
Christie's Old Organ, Saved at Sea, and 
Little Fuith. 16mo---- -....---- ane 
Little Faith, Separate. 18mo---.-.-.-- -50 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. Giberne--------- 1,50 
Christ and His Religion. Reid--------- 1.5 
The Modern Scottish Pulpit.....----. - - 1.50 
A Pocket Life of Dr. Guthrie .--..------- .40 
The Cup of Consolation ....----.-------- 1.25 


The Gentle Heart. By Alex. Macleod.. 1.25 


Murdock’s Mosheim’s Hatesiastions ey 
3 vols, in one.---------------------- 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the ‘price. 


Christmas Carols 
HULLS asses 1880, 


5 cents each, 16 PAGES >» $4 per hundred, 
One each of 1878, °79, and 80, for 10 cenys. 
Address, ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave-» 

New Yor« Ciry. 
OR CHILDREN. THE NURSERY. This 
well-known Illus- 
trated Magazine will enter on its 15th 
Year in 1881. $1.5" a Year, in ad: ance, 
Send tor Sample Number and Premiam 


List. NEW Subseribers oes extra Nambers 
by subscribing now. Addr 


NURSERY PUBLISHING C0,, Boston, Mass, 


HE SAINT LOUIS CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 

has become the leading paper of all the Advocate 

family in the West. It has a weekly circulation of 
15,960 copies. A limited space is allowed advertisers, 











Novemher 6, 1880.] 


D. LOTHROP & C0.'S 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
a i} 


ne coma.” | ONTHLY CABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS ff 


Ronee full of Anecdotes, Quotations, and Lilustrations each month, Several on each of the hal: | 
8. Lessons, besides many tur Prayer-meeting and Pulpit use. Vol. 1, No. 1, is now ready. One Dollar per 


pit. 2% cents for three months; 10 cents singly. 
NOW maencmnsioh HOW WARD GANNETT, Publisher, 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


} true manuiness| FREE SPECIMEN 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 

















Introduction by James RussELL LOWELL. 
16m0;* HUM. « vesmncda decnnsedueunsen $1.00 


: This is the fourth volume of the Lay Minute 
Series. and those who have enjoyed“ m Brown's 





School Days at Rugby,” and other books by the same During the past year no Sunday School Magazine has become so popular as THE TEACHER, nor has 
autbor, will find here the choicest and best thoughts seen so highly commended by the press and by prominent Sunday School Workers. 
of the popular writer. 





~ BAKER, PRATT, & CO, SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


_ ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















‘ | J jp 4 S gna 

re — — ° ty x) 

; HISTORY OF INDIA. —oieee eE. 5 hd: 

‘demibeleiclaiplaieisheasiaialeiaenabuansiaias| §5 $a $ S 
: BY FANNIE ROPER FEU DGE. g i} S z = 8 
% y we s 5 _ < 

a -The,vant extent of the great, Indian Empire: the | @ Reliable Thermometer SENT FREE to any BOSTON, MASS. a Z z 5 

tery that hangs about it as the o!dest inhabited coun- ie ser por yee ESTABLISHED IN 1827. Send for descriptive p clreulars rr Sen et 1 Bi nplies. a 

ets Be sree le giant witlan? bun averse }--~ A mometer Combined, that Builders of the Grand O » for the Cincinnati 

Kd extraordinary customs and strange religions of the eae eevee cy Pg chasgee Music Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the 

: deepest interest. in the weather ° ours in 


great Organ = J. aay men Church, Brooklyn; and of 


“an SAW PATTERNS 


CHURCH ORGANS | ‘gamer e1SENT FREE 


advance, warranted Perfectan® | nearly 1000 o 
12mo. Cloth, 630 pages. 100 full-page illus- = Delivered Free to any addrest on meceint of O1.00, 
trations -.-.---.------------------ $1.50 |“ “Gsweao THERMOMETER WORKS - OSWEOO, WY. 


This volume, the first in the new series of histories 







ill.catalogu 
aoe. by JOHN WILKINSON, ‘77 State St., 
pow in course of preparation by the publishing house for ft the country. ’ 
of D. Lothrop & Co., will attract popular attention RASP 1 te na gpeantincdlagertiangpaner ss Bchicago, Ill., Manufacturer Im 
not only from the fascinating character of its subject pore 


We invite attention 4 our new styles of Parton 
gas Cot pipes only) at prices v: g from #400 to 


OrUsIO a EpWAr os, ORGANISTS, and others, 


Porter and dealer in SCROLL SAWS, 
CATHES. CARVING TOOLS, SKATES, 
ARCHERY, CROQUET, CAMP 


but from the pleasing manner in which it is written. 
The author was for severa) years a resident of India, 


and had peculiarly good opportunities for studying GRAFES & CURRARTS, 





the history and literature o 


istics of the people. That these op 
not neglects d the pages of the work 


undantly show. 
—B. B. Builetin. 


Story of the Prayers of Christian 


History (The). 
“The Story of the Hymns. 


12mo. Cloth 


In this uufique volume Mr. Butterworth has bro ~ 


together a large amount of information deeply in 


esting to the Christian reader. which has never he. 
fore been = between the covers of a — 
8 


took. It is a work co me item in its scope, sa’ 
factory in its performance, and 


whea choice books are scught after. as one whose in- 


terest and value are: qual to any other work of a reli- 
ulletin, 


gious character published this season.—B. B. Bul 


Standard Series. 


No. 33.— Orations of Demosthenes. 


LELAND’s TRANSLATION, FIBST HALF, 20 CENTS. 


the country, as weil as 
the peculiarities of the government and te character- 
rtunities were 


By Hezekiah Rptterworth, author 


will be welcomed 
everywhere by pastors and Sunday-school wurkers 
alike. We commend it especially at this season, 


“sees PLANTS “ 3% 


p and choice new mae 
est collection of Strawberries in 
He eee for the Cuth- 


Raspberry. wew White 
Grapes. llustrated catal 


ogue, giving 
cultural notes, Aomest descriptions 
Jair prices, FREE. 


JT. LOVETT, Little Silver, Monmouth Co, Ne J. 


MT S2e'5 CIGRTIEON 


'GIc Ir guoved and Carefully Selected 


C LANTERN SLIDES, 
$ J. GIgl 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, tor private or tor 

public use, they stand 


UNRIVALED, 


Ctreularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents 
Bciopticon Manual, éth Fa. +75 cents 
Splendid Onvtfite at Rott m Prices 


COl UMBIA BICYCLE. 

aos Bicycle has proved itself to 
permanent, practical road 
vehicle: and the number in dally 
use is rapidly increasing. Profes- 
sional and business men, seekers 
afte h or pleasure, all join in 
maine | witness to its merits. Send 




















8 for catalogue with price 
No. 34—Second half of the above.........---..... ist and e ee ane Pope 
No. 38—Salon of Madame Necker. Second half... 1 : . 
No. 40—John Ploughman’s Pictures .............- a 


No. 44—Goldsmith’s Citizen ofthe World 


tage free. Circulars foe. Forsale by pookeelioy 


Pos 
or the Sebihera, I. K, FU 


1881. 


NK &CO., 10 Dey St., N 


FREE. 1881, 


The ILLUSTRATED “GOLDEN PRIZE” for 1881 
is now ready. This elegant book contains about 200 
A specimen copy will be sent free 
to any one in the United States, on re.eipt of a three- 
cent stamp to prepay postage on the book. AGENTS 


fine engravings. 


WANTED. Address 
F. GLEASON & CO., 


_ 46 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. S. OCILVIE & CO., 


29 KosE STREET, N. Y , offer special induceme bt to 
books for their 
Sunday-school 


schools or individ ials desiring to ba 

librarits or for the holidays. Al 

requisi.es at lowest prices. Send for a catalogue. 

100 Scrap Picttres, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c.; 
3 Autumn Bouquets, 7x9, 10c.; 3 Oil Pictures, 

9x12, 10c.; 3 aa 4 9x12, 10c.; 

oes, 10c. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore. Ma 


100 FANCY BU INE;S CARDS. — 





All different, for Card Collectors. sent po*t-paid for 
3) cents. Stampstaken. W. F. WHEATON, New 


Setere. Massachusetts. 


NCYCLOPADIA o= 
TIQUETTE2 BUSINESS 


This is the cheapest and only complete and reliable 
work on Etiquette and Business and Social Forms. It 
tells how to pectorm all the various duties of life, and 
ons. 
anted.—Send for circulars es a 


how to to appear to the best advantage on all occasi 
description of the work and extra terms to ag 


_ Address ress National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


WwW. A N Teachin 


Bible.” 
Vincent says it’s “The Best.” Sen 
terms. 


W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 





12 ‘perforated Mot- 


7 AGENTS for my “ Object 
ED yp ovee 
for circulars and 


nts id 
Used in Bespin,» by Matrons, Physi- 


here. A steam- 





PRICE, $20.00. 
The simplest. most durable, and most 
either for mere or famil 
ranted to knit cotton as well as wool. 
ris and boysof ten and taeve zoe old operate 


ractical, 
use, ever made. War- 
Hundreds of 


hem, m, Groreaes four dozen pairs a A living can 
be made for a ‘amily with one of these machines. 


oll partion sre gh 


ven. dress. 
NSON, 505 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


nd Srergopticons, all p 

for Public a xhibitions. ete. ‘df 
with smallcapital, Also Macic 
day-school and Home Amusement. 
logue. 





sillustrating every subject, 
cfitable business for aman 
aNteRns for Church and Sun- 
Send stamp for 116-page Cata- 
McALLISTER, M’fg Optician, 49 Nassau Sr.. New Yor 


VTA MMERERS and all interested—send for circulars 
the Am. Vocal Inst., 101 & 103 Waverly Pl., N. Y. 











WANTED.—LIBRARIANS _ 
To send tal for sample and price of the 
BEST LIBRARY CARD published. 
JOHN H. TOMLINSON, 
Publisher, Chicago, DL 
Name this paper. 


12% eets Paper and 12 Envelopes mailed for Silver 
Dime.All gees. Box: p> Tegioesown. Wash.Co. = 






ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 





Birt “CO! for the NTATORS 

abode s best results of latest research, Bright and read- 
475 lliiustrations. Many new features, sells Go all 

JL ow in Pp rice (Only oF, 75.) Extra term: 

¥ raon & Co., 66N. hee ‘Phiiadel’a, Pa. 


se 1ssea, 


00K AGENTS WANTED | FOR 


JOHN B. GOUGH'’S new book, j ublished, en 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


With Reminiscences of Thrilling, Pathetic 
Scenes, Anecdotes, Gncvleate etc., gathered from 88 Years 


Experience on the Platform and Among the People, at Home 


and Abroad. 


ty John B. Gough. 


This record—now for the Fe time published—is re 
pa'hos. humor, and good ings for all. 
The best chance ever 


1 to Agents. For terms, add 


rok dress 
A. VD, WORTHINGTON & ©0., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest-sell- 
Prices reduced 33 


ing Pictorial Books and Bib) 


percent, Nationa! Publishing Go. Philadelphia. Pa. 


1,000 News: papers at Club 
Rates, (Seri, uer’s, Leslie's, 


PA PE RS etc.) Harper’s Monthly, 
Phos fend bn gg ot he 


List free. MOORE'S AGENCY, ‘Deckgeh. N.Y. 


R Price List of best INVALID OHAIRS, address. 
Foxe th green stamp, VT. N. W. Oo., saa et 


and Amusing 


ete with 
Superbly illustrated. 


Springfield, Vt, 


A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 


In ordering ‘goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times; 













are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our o DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 


LARS and specificatio — on & ey 
Second-hand Organs ‘in gro at variely sale at bar- 
gains to purchasers. 





LARGLSL STUCK LN THE ClTY. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PaRLoOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE ANI 
PaTENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


Used by “=! the pe Ces artists. Universally recom 
the Musical Profession, 


hesmounalll THE BEsT PIANO OF THE Day. 





The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 
Compare with the best in Market. 
THEIR Cyt LOID PIANO isa wonderful and im- 
portant invention, It Sabetisetas a Parlor Grand. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


Has no superior in tone and workmansbip. 
For sale only by 


C. J. HEPPE, 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 
Cor. Sixth aad Thompson Streets, Philadelphia, 


| New ORGANS 40» 
GR EAT OFFERU: ge “Now PLAND d 
NOTRE MENTS at BARGAT NS AGEN 
WANTED, Illustrated CA i ivee. 
4 Cy waysn Xe 
HORACE WATERS & CO Sod i N. Y- 


McCOSH’S GUIDE 


AMATEUR> BANDS 
Containing Elementary in- 
structions and pieces for prac- 
tice, Exercises for all Inctru- 
ments, Hints on organization 
and deportment, and on class- 
ification and selection of In- 
>. struments, A Diction of 
Musical Terms, together witha 
y of valuablein formato: 






















or 
which is added Putnam’s Drum Major’s Tactics, New and Enlarged 
edition. Mailed prepaid for 25 cents. 


LYON & HEALY, > State and Monroe Sts, Chicago. 


CHURCH and SCHOOL BELLS. 


Sizes and Prices. 
Diam.of Wo’t with Cost ot 
Bel. yoked Re 


No. 8, . 
No. 9, 38 in. . 925 Ibs. . . 130.00 
RUMSEY & OO., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. B.A. 


\ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIET, Cincinnati, oO. 
















R. GEISSLER. 3b eee . 








wl -S- BANNERS 
sh ote Circular 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. Agents meet with greater success 











thanever. One agent made $192 in ay 

another ee in a5 days, another §27 in I 

ght Free to ta. Send for circulars to ne 
SUMMIT ANUPACTUBING © 

St. Louls, Mo. 


KID GLOVES, in ali colors, by mail, 


Frei 


bis Sam 
Philedeiphia, Pa.; Clnecinnatt, Ohio; 





6 butions, $1.25, or 4 buiton for $1.00. 
J. D. Carlisle, Pittsburgh, 





CHAIRS, Small Sail Boats, Games, 
Mouth Organs, aan Veloci- 
pedes, Toys, 

Catalogue, Order. blanks and en- 
_velopes s free, 












o You Want to Kay a 


CLOAK, DOLMAN, HOOD, 


or SET of FURS at Wholesale ? 
If so, send a 3-cent stamp for my new 
Beautifully Illustrated Catatoave Frex. 
Address F.M. VAN ETTEN, 
208 LaSalle St., Chicago 
State which paper you saw this ac Avertiss ment in, 


Useful 


Articles 





an 
packing. 
22, 24 & 24 4th Ave., New Yerk. 
Mention The ention The Sunday School Times. 
that we sell this N. V.Singer#ew 
ing Machine for &20, \W arrante red 
agents three profits, but buy direct, and 
save 820! Our free book explains all. 
of testimonials. Machines sent any- 
You need net pay till suited. 


LONDON NEEDLE Co. 
$90! STRANCE BUT TRUE, 
new, last, and best made. Don't pay 
Don't buy till you read it. Hundreds 
trial. No risk. Yo 
hong PAYNE & cO., 414 Third Avenue, C ct jena, TH. 








by seudingfor our new t ASHOA GEL 
containing 280 Hiustra tions, com 
with Catalogue and Price List of our 
Numan H — yey embracin, Swiiches, 


in lavisible Front Coifures. The 

and most com lete work in ~~ a 
ublished ia the U.S. No Lu dy ond 
ir eyed nents be without 





AUSSER & 
apes exe 


EN: ‘ Mailed b C0., 300 Grand 
st.. =~ Goods sent ©. ©, nl Ho retUs Deng. 


FAIL TO SEND FOR A SAMPLE 

Pair of Gossamer Water-Proof 
SLEEVE PROTECTORS, 

For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Use. 


One Sample Pair sent on receipt of 


25 Cents, in Stamps, by mail, post- 
age prepaid, with terms to Agents. 
These are the Newest and Fastest 
Selling Goods for Agents, and pay 
large profits. Circulars free. 
NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


No. 24 Portiand, Street, BOSTON, Masa, 





Worsteds. Fancy Y arns, 


Sp open Silks, etc.. by mail. 
skeins Worsted, 10c.; 25 
we Embroidery Si k Ste. 
3 skeins Crewel, lic. 
Embroidery Designs. dic. 3 
New Tidy Patterns. 25c.; 3 Scratch-my-hacks. 150. 
Send $1.00 for our SAMPLE PACKAGE, 
Tt beats the world. Retails for $3 56. Contains 20 skeins 
Worsted, 6 Worsted Ne+dies, 6 skeins Kmbroidery 
Silk. 25 New Embroidery Designs, 6 New Ticy Pat- 
yard Java Canvas, 4 yard Honeycomb Can- 
ew Motto, 1 Scratch-my-bac k, 1 Card Basket, 
1 Cornucopia, 1 Watch Case, 1 Crochet Needle, 1 sheet 
a ond 1 sheet Sayer io Ferienees Board. Stamps 


KER, Lynn, Mass. 
rBARLOW'S Tejon sale by Grocers 
INDIGO BLUE om: Sesona Stren Pita, Pa 

PATENTS! 


kL. DEANE, 515 7th St., Washington, BP, C., 
formerly Principal Examiner in United States Patent 
Office. attends to al! business before Patent Office and 
the Courts. and charges fair rates for services. Let- 
ters, with stamp, promptiv answered . 


New and Beautiful 
FOR THE 
Primary Crass, OR ANY SCHOLARS 
UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF AGE. 





Scripture Gems in Acrostic. 


PRICE, ONLY SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
62 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


(Vol. XXIT., No. 45, 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL Tit L TIMES, ge ablished weekly 
Hy e following rates, de postage. 

From 1 to 4 copies 
*« 5&to9 copies to one address 
« 10 to 19 copies to one address. 

2 copies or more to one address. 








arenewal for received. 

Subscriptions will be recelved for any portion of a 
at yearly rates. 

papers tor a club, at above rates must be 
age to one address, the desires 
r reference the names of all the subscribers. 
that each club subscription be 

h a list of the names and 


this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to 
= fice, and the subscription must not be for 
han one y 
ieee ditions tb oy be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, ~ ‘gt =" Sormed, would be 
authorized to subscribe an ich additional sub- 
scri one to expire at the same time with the club as 
orig ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata t 6 time of their subscriptions. 
wont papers for a club, ee goin —_* & package 
e address, or sent separatel ay members of 
the. club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 


ing to have the direction of a paper 


fu the 
they wish it sent, but also 

which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and 

Any in writing to renew either a game or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the =, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
triends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE BAY 4 LESSON | LEAF. A separate leat tor 
Yoo copies, one 4) 
on 


e year 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 


’ 
THE SCHOLARS’ on UARTERLY Oo 





Contains the Les 
jored map, beautiful 


) 
uarters).... 
ree months {ons p qoaaten) 
les (one quarter), eac 
copies, or over, to one ua for one school, 
“= per hundred. 


Spies, or over, to one address tor one school, 
“ ° ope hundred. 

ponpmons are taken for three or six months at the 
par ral 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Patern 
London, KE. C., i ryt a American: aane 
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free, f 
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ADVERTISING RATES, 

The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an Inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, p canes Se oe the 
months of November and Decem ring these 
months there being a | extra ie aired together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its columns, 

1 t per gk 99 Advertise- 
{n the but >, Senemg 


oster Ro 
Bchool 
n Geeas 


koe opence, 
fourpence. 


through Novem Decembe Y will be 
the ine rate for t the eight tesuae of Vt. roonths, 
The rate for weatios Notices ( noszpects type, ee yin 
the Business Department wil! Ta per cola ed line 
for each insertion, and for Special Not tedy ne —— 
4 cents per line for each insertion at A n. 

Letters congerning | Subscriptions or aay isements 
should be addreased to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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eeper wants to know he most attractive, inte re sting 


and useful Ifome Book ever published, Fully endorsed 
by Clergy, Se sholare, the Press, and thousands of Prac- 
theal Houseke Fine paper, Clear 
type. Le utiful binds ings, Low price, Sells 
everywhere, Full description and terms free. Address 


J.C. McCURDY & “ Philadelphia, Pa, 


Which is Best? 


OR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. | PRE- 
FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 
NB. 192. Price $10. 
KID LINED BIBLES 85 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nawau 8t., New York; 23 Franklin 8t., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 75 
State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., Chicago ; 
San Francisco. 

UNG the Order of Rat vigs found in The scholars’ 


saeneh slo's Issued in leaflet form at 76 cenle 
Wo extra charge for postage, ar 
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your offer to new subscribers. 


COLORED 


No Blackboard 
Needed. 


COLORS BRIGHT 
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ATTRACTIVE. 





None genuine unless stam 
on handle: 
“OOLU MBIA,” 
FAST COLOR 
DROWN & OO., Makers. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO,, Publishers, Providence, R. |. 


UMBRELLAS. = 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


Joun D. WaTTLes, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according to 


(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


=D DESI 


Prepared expressly for 


‘The International Bea tay-mobool Lessons. 


. NO TIME, 
Tabor or Expense 


REQUIRED TO 


PREPARE THEM 


FOR USE, 


These Designs are printedzupon large sheets jof{paper, 32x46 inches, im colors, ready for use. 


OBJECT TEACHING is acknowledged to be the very best means of making lasting im- 
pressions upon the minds and hearts of the young, and the Superintendent has each Sabbath 
the eye, the ear, and the last word, with which to impress the truths of the lesson home to the heart. 


Address, 





Are made of fine, soft 
Gingham, will not turn 
brown or gray, or soil the 
most cea garment ip 








€ 5,000,000. 


The American Shoe Tip Co. 


WARRANT THEIR 


‘Phat is now 80 extensively worn on 
CHILOREN’S SHOES 
TO WEAR AS LONG AS THE METAL, 


Which was introduced by them, and by which 
the above amount has been saved to parents an- 


IP 


nually, ‘ This Black Tip will save still 
more, as besides being worn on the coarser 
grades’ it is worn on fime and costly shoes 
where the Metal Tip on account of its looks 
would not be used. 

Thy all have our Trade Mark A. 8S. T. Co. 
stamped on front of Ti 

Parents should ASE FOR SHOES with this 


BEAUTIFUL BLACK TIP 
on them when bommmnaad for their children, 


I have worn this Coret] 
threy days and every bone 
over the hips ts broken. 

233s Se ee 


7. worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three mpenthe and 
Lan et Dune is still perfect. 


DR. WARNER’S 
Flexible Hip Corset 


Is a He he} _ over the hips. It gives an 
fits with portect ease, 


clogent FeR Figu Tice by 
with Pisin Bust, $1.25; with Tampico Bust (Per- 
fection Corset), $1.75. 





WABNER BROS,, 361 Broadway, N, Y, 








Lowest prices ever Known 

oy Breech-Loaders, 

HR $15 SHOTGUN 

pi sreatly reduced price 

aH stamp for our New 
Ulustrated Catalogue. 


?. POWELL & SON, 238 Maio Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 





We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winte: 
Bloom and Fall Plantin: ely by mail, at all 
post-offices, FiveSp)endid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $15 1% for $25 19 for 93; 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5; 75 for oe G10 3 00 for $13.  ~ 
for our New Guide ose Culture, and 

choose from over 500 Fimest Sorts. Our 3 oe 
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Union Under-Garments, | ' 


VEST AND DRAWERS IN ONE, 
FOR 
LADIES 
AND 
CHILDREN. 


a@ Bend for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & OO.. 
& Kast 14th St.. New Vork City. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


That TaRRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT represents in 
each bottle thirty to forty glasses of Sparkling Seltzer 
Water, containing all the virtues of the celebrated 
German Spring. Itis always fresh and always ready, 
and thus commends itself to all for ita efficacy, porta- 
' Dility and cheapness. 

ALL PRUGGISTS HAVE IT, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


——————_———_ 


THE HIDDEN MUSIC. 
[F. M. Owen in Good Words. ] 

We asked where the magic came from, 

That made her so wondrous fair, 
As she stood with the sunlight touching 

Her gloss of golden hair, 
And her blue eyes looked toward heaven 

As though they could see God there. 
“Hush!” said the child, “can’t you hear it, 

The music that’s everywhere?” 


God help us! we could not hear it ; 
Our hearts were heavy with pain: 
We heard men toiling and wrangling, 
We heard the whole world complain ; 
And the sound of a mocking laughter 
We heard in and again ; 
But we lost all faith in the music: 
We had listened so long in vain. 


“Can’t you hear it?” the young child 
whispered, 
And sal we answered, “ No. 
We might have fancied we heard it, 
In the days of long ago ; 
But the music is all a delusion, 
Our reason bas told us so, 
And you will forget that you heard it 
When you know the sound of woe.” 


i one spake out from among us, 
0 hed uething left to fear ; 
Whe’ had given hie life for others, 
And been repaid with a sneer. 
And his face was lit with a glory, 
And his voice was calm and clear 
As he said, “I can hear the music 
Which the little children hear.” 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. 


(From The Christian World. ] 


Let no church, as it thinks of its duty to 
the young, feel that it is discharged by the 
establishment and support of a Sunday-school, 
but that. over and above the work done 
therein, its clear duty is to make the church 
the true rallying point of the children, and 
the home in which they may best be nurtured 
for life’s work and conflict. Nor will it be 
denied that the church’s care for the children 
has taken too exclusively the form of instruc- 
tion, and that there has been too little care 
for children’s worship. The cry is for teach- 
ers. If instruction has been provided for, we 
— been content. To a large extent, this 

has simply been the reflection of an error into 

hich the whole Protestant Church has more 
or less fallen. Her strength has gone out to 
instruction. Her care has been to have 
preachers of the word. This has, in many 
a case, thrown into the shade the still higher 
matter of worship. Men have been content 
with good sermons, and indifferent to the 
infinitely more vital matter of provision for 
the worship of the church. It has been 
still more so in relation to the children. The 
country is flooded with aids for the teacher’s 
work—there are notes, illustrations, outline 
lessons, Golden Texts, Sunday-school papers, 
without end. But what help is offered for the 
worship of the children? Where can we 
look for aid in this high matter? All that 
we find are children’s hymn-books without 
end, most of them badly compiled, and full of 
unnatural and unsuitable hymns. This is all, 
or nearly all, we can find to aid us in this 
high work. We will not say a word against 
the richest and fullest provision for the reli- 
gious instruction of the children; this is a 
work worth any pains to accomplish ; but we 
will say that, in our judgment, we have done 
a still higher thing if we have led children 
to worship, if we have quickened worshipful 
feeling, or formed the habit of devotion. If 
we can do this, we provide a means by which 
the young life will be continually nourished 
from on high, and by which it will go forth 
to all the weary ways and warfare of life— 

“ strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might.’ 

It is, however, much easier to indicate a 
need than to say how it may be supplied ; 
wherever the need is really and deeply felt 
there can be little doubt that Christian in- 
genuity and earnestness will sooner or later 
discover appropriate means by which it may 
be met. So far as the matter of public 
worship is concerned, there would appear to 
be two chief Pin ge along which our 
efforts must The first is by clearly 
recognizing the peg as an integral part 
of the congregation, and providing some ele- 
ments appropriate to them in every service. 
| This may be done in many ways, and will be 
done wherever children’s claims are deeply 
felt. _ Let those who are responsible for the 
| conduct of public worship distinctly recognize 
| the presence of children in our Christian 
assemblies, and it will not be long before the 
worship will take forms that will be, at all 
events, in parts attractive to the young. 
Our space will not allow of minute details, 
| but we may indicate briefly some ways in 
which our regular worship may grow more 
helpful to the children, It would sure} 
be possible to make the public prayer intelli. 
gible and attractive to children, either as a 
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whole or in parts. Prayer cannot shape itself | 
into too simple a form. The probability is | 
that the simpler it becomes the more real and 
earnest it will be. It may be that the very 
effort to make public prayer suitable to chil- 
dren would render it the more acceptable to 
our Father, and the more profitable for our- 


a 
selves ; and thus the children would draw us | ples Lo; tow 
away from realms which cannot profit us, and = 
Jead us in greater simplicity and faith to our a 
“ = A 
Eee cae 
ae eT STrtiet y PETE 


Father’s feet. We have yet something to 
learn from that most touching scene in which 
our Lord set a little child in the midst, and 
said to his disciples, ‘‘ Except ye be converted " : , ' * 
(that is, turned back from ways and thoughts The club prices of The Sunday School Times have been put down 
that are too high), and become as little again to the lowest mark. In June the prices were raised, owing to the 


children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of | increased cost of production; but so many superintendents have 
heaven.” When we fix our eyes upon the 





little child, and think of its needs and expressed a vay Bap se et fae Norn = greatly enlarged, "7 that 
thoughts, we shall not be far from the way new ones ‘woul formed, if the low club rates were resumed, that it 
which will lead us close to our Father’s feet. has — decided to go back to them. 
Could we not devote a part of it to them, f those now using the paper will kindly show it to the superin- 
not praying ro) — ~ by oe. —— tendents or teachers of schools not using it, a largely increased circu- 
shall be eultatte auc level: 09 Shelr capacity | lation may be expected for 1881. The publisher will gladly send to 
It is much easier to pray for them than to ; : ; J 
Jead their prayer. It is not unlikely that the | any ayes getting upa club as many specimen copies as are needed, 
very effort to do this would influence our ree of charge. 

ole worship, and bably the wish ld - : 
en dol aa ae oven the yo ‘ Terms of Subscription —From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 
worshipers that all the prayers should be » to 9 copies, in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 
made like to the children’s prayer. Thus, in 19 copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or 
cocking saiese the = they would | - more, in a package to one address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. 
ee es Subscriptions willbe taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. 
1 Sa bi whe cnet gt oe Age While the papers for a club at above rates must be sent in a package 
any loss to the elders to sing the children’s to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be 
hymn? Sunday after Sunday they sing our accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to 
songs, why should we not sing some of their 


use the paper. 


songs of Zion? We should surely not be For twenty-five cents per copy in addition to the above club rates, 


losers but gainers, and our worship would not 


be impoverished but enriched. But even if the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses of the 
these methods be deemed impracticable, we members of a club. In this case, however, the papers for a club 
may surely devote a service periodically to must all go to one post-office, and the subscription must not be for less 
the children,—not the separate service of the 


than one year. Address 
school or an afternoon gathering, but one of y . 


the regular services of the church. This may JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
be done and happily is being done in some 


whole service be theirs from beginning to end, | —-—— 
—prayers, hymns, lessons, sermon, and it will 
be found that when the church cares for the 
children they will cling to her, love her, 
come into her fellowship, and in time do her 
work. 


churches with the greatest benefit. Let the 725 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pe. 






~~ EDUCATIONAL. 

PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 
HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 

Both sexes. Fits for College or for Business. Music, 

Painting, Drawing, etc. Expenses low. A school 


every way worthy and increasingly so. Begins Sept 2. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. E. J. AVERY, A.M.., Prin, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


Normal School for Mothers & Teachers, 
(the oldest in New Tork) Fe-cpens Soppembes 22, at 
33 East Tenth St. Emil . Coe, Princ’ , and editor 
of Kindergarten Magazine, which gives reliable direc- 
tions for sans the New System and Material in which 
the Froebel ideas are adapted to American wants. | ~i¢3 
Our best educators agree that this is necessary. That 
it has — —= Kw - Sere by the wonderful $1 25 a Year. 
success of the system. Special arrangements made ead " 
for teachers with limited “2 RS a Copy, lc. 
GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, “a oo 
\7 Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss Emily Neilson. eas schitth 
CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. A LARGE 16-PAG 
247 S. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. ; we. 
Re-opened Sep. 13th. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. | | Ullustrated Journal, 






























M SS LAIRD’S SEMINARY for Young Ladies Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
and Misses, removed to 1602 Green Street, Phila. The newest Music with each No. 
will reopen September 13. P 


—Send for Premium List te— 


S. S. Concert Exercises|| ....2°2"* $2372" 


46 Boekman St., N. Y. 





— — - ~---- - 
Send for our selected ona classified emalngee. Send 3c. for Specimen Chavet “Best experts 
All :. S, Supplies Furnished. Monthly.” ApDams & BisHOP, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Address Cc. R. BLACKALL, evans 








ae Pl No. 9 Murray Street, New York. 
ROSES! for $1.00. 
* On receipt of $1, I 
will send bv mail, post-paid, to any address. 
Ten Choice Varieties of Hard 
Roses that can be planted now, and will 
stand the winters well. Everybody can buy roses 
when they can be had so cheap. Order now. 
re. _Wh. B. BEED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


20 CUTHBERT ®AnrSriatroe” $1.00 
Per 1990, rates on application. 
BLAUVELT & CO., Blauveltville, N.Y. 


FREE TO ALL. 


One of our New Illustrated 
Catalogues, giving prices of 
Plain & Set Rings, Watches, 
Chains, Spoons, Silver Ware, 
&e. Illustrations given are 


exact size of ring represent- 2 = ' COLD DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
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money, and 5 cts. additional 
for registration. 


Solid Gold 18 Kt. $5.00 y, give proper size, cut a hole 











as near round as possible in a stiff piece of card : - " — 
board to fit the finger as you wish the B oe ao. do, oan e Ss. FOR SALE 3v : " 
enclose to us with order. No extra charge fo t p \ % 
graving either Initials, Name or Motto Sade FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC HARDWARE TRA 8) E 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
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a yearn ~aerorm eee . TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and DURABILITY. * . “ 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- | Warerooms: 112 Fiera AVENUE, NEw York, SiLML WANS ti > 

cerning anything advertised wm this paper, you 2M and 6 W. BALTIMORE &p,, Bay rrMORK, 

will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver Of the latagt and mort poautitel doriens. and all other 

tiser. by stating that you saw the advertizemen JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 

in The Sunday School Times, 





{ da Salesroom : 1210 Ridge Avenne. 
} wee oh & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
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Y WILL REMEMBER OUR NEW 
C HOI R AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK (§1.25), by 
JOHNSON, TENNEY. and ABBEY; an excellent coliec- 
tion of easy anthems, Also one thousand or more of 
separate Anthems, Glees. etc., costing about 6 to 10 cts. 
each. A great convenience for occasional singing. 


** NEW CANTATAS.—Christmas ($1); Fall of Jeru- 
sslem Bh; Joseph's Bondage ($1.25); and many 
others for winter practice of Choirs and Socie- 
ties. Send for lists! 


The Best Instruction Books 


for Piano, Organ, Reed Organ, Guitar, Violin, Cornet, 

and all Wind, String, and Reed Instruments, Send 

for our lists. 500 such books are published. 

** Organists need ‘‘ Harmonic School" for the Organ, 
(83) by Clarke; also, ‘‘ Clarke's Short Volun- 
tartes”’ ($1.50); ‘‘ Batiste’s 60 Pieces’ ($2.50); or 
** Organist's Reliance,"’ by Thayer, 10 Nos., each, 
$1.25; complete, $6. 

* * Johnson's New Method for Harmony ($1) is easiest. 


* * Winuer’s New Schools (ea. 75cts.). For all instru- 
ments. Capital cheap instrectors. 


* Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies ($2) are splendid. 

* Take the Musical Record. ($2 per year.) 

* Welcome Chorus for High Schools. ($1.) 

* Song Bells for Common Schools. (50 cts.) 

Any book mailed for the retail price mentioned 
above. Liberal reduction for quantities. 

OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 
843 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 

Let this remind you that the new S.S. Sing- 
ing Book, JOY AND GLADNESS by Jas. H. 
Fillmore, is a first-class book in every re- 
spect, and that you ought not think of pur- 
chasing books for your school till you have 
seen it, and compared it with others. 
Sample copy mailed for 30 cts. Specimen 
pages free. Address Fillmore Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Cincinnati, oe. 


“THE FURTHER SIDE,” 


New Sacred Song, by W. T. Farlynne. One of the 
finest Sacred Songs ever published. Words and melody 
beautifully adapted. Sent by mail. Price, 35 cents. 


LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 
GET THE BEST 


Song Books for Schools, 


192 filled 

or {Sand a, Gold, ee 

tractive Songs by the best authors. 

Sunday- { send for acopy and examine this latest 
and best work by Lowry and Doane. 


eo © @é 


0 per I es 
Schools Sent by wail on receipt of 25 cents. 


enaminnats “it é 
Day Sterling Gems. = and Ie P 
Main. pages. very choice an 
Schools } useful collection of Secular Musi-. We 
commend Sterlin cane D searc. 
High of a first-class Bog ibe Schoo's, 
Schools | Academies, etc. $4.50 per doz- 
en; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa 
Music 


Reader . 

By Theo. F. Seward and B. C. Unseld, 

A New Presents a “ natural method” of learn: 

ing ‘to sing, by which the ability to sing 

Era at sight is acquired in less than half the 

usual time. It also jeads to a much 

higher musical intelligence in those 

in Music | who use it. It contains a good varietv 

of Songs for Practice, etc. This work 

is excitirg great attention, and has al- 

reedy been edopted asa Text-book in 
many Schools. Price, 30 cents. 


Specimen pages of either of above sent free on application. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 











78 Randolph Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. ___NEW YORK. 
Roofing, Felts, Slate Mantels 
Pitch, Slate ROOFS Nov warp, 

stain. $12 an 
Dusty ote Tm | MANTELS Jove sec 
Slate, or Felt ready for use. 
Roof Iai. PAINTS | | hs best house 
in use. 











ear Circulars free. 

WILLIS BARTLETT, Agent, 
2 South Second Street; Philadelphia. 
STATIONERY. 

Paper and Envelopes—Crane’s, Pirie’s, trish Linen, 


etc. 
Canvass Portfolios, beautifully decorated. 
Pocket-bocks and Card Cases, morocco, russia, alli- 

gator. and cork. 
Prang’s Chromos. Panels, and Birthday Cards. 
INKSTANDS, LaP TABLETS, WRITING DESKS. 

THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
A nice box, with 3 quires fine paper, correspondence 
cards, and corel, for $l. Posiage paid, $1.25. 
AN KLE¥®CK, CLARK & CO., 

Opposite Post-Office. 233 Broadway, New York. 


1825. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED 182%. 
CAPITAL, $400,000.00, ASSETS, $2,011,112.11L. 
JOHN DEVEREUX. President, 
WM. G. CROWELL. Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


SPECTACLES 


THAT WILL SUIT'‘ALL SIGHTS Send three 
nme an Illustrated Calalogue 0. 150 pages and be 


con 
R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, 
Olé Chestnut Street. Phil 


detphin, Pa 
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‘The Lesson Calendar.” 


Every Sunday-school teacher will want to give to his or her scholars “'The Lesson Calendar ” for 1881. It is something entirely new, and will do much to 
secure lesson study at home. Hanging upon the wall of a scholar’s room, it will be a daily reminder and help. The Lesson Calendar is in the form of a pad 
containing 52 leaves—one leaf for each week of the year. On each leaf stands out prominently the months, days of the week, and days of the month. There are 
also given the Home Reading for each day, the Memory Verses of the lesson, a few leading questions on the lesson, the Golden Text, and the Topic and Outline. 
The pad is placed upon a finely engraved cardboard background, which adds to the attractiveness of this new scholar’s-help. It will be ready for delivery 
November 15. Price by mail, prepaid, 25 cents each. Specimen leaves of the Calendar are given below. 

Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisuer, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JANUARY. JANUARY. 























MONDAY. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. MONDAY. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. 
————_—--—_-——— e's: | -——- - sd _ —— --- 
Read Luke 1: 16-55. Read Isa. 43: 1-7. Read Psa, 44 : 1-8. Read Luke 1: 67-79. 7 Read Ezek. 36 : 22-31. Read Isa, 60 : 1-12 
Good News Welcomed. God’s Favor gives Safety. | God’s Favor gives Victory. Good News Repeated. Salvation for Israel. Salvation for AU Men. 


10 12 


‘He hath shewed strength “And thou, child, shalt be 














Who wes Mary, and where " 4 “He hath put down’ the On what occasion was What is the greatest bless- | called the prophet of the 

did she live? bs nani ha ey ap me el mighty from their seats, and Zacharias’ prophecy spoken? | ing mentioned inthis proph- | Highest: for thou shalt gu 

tion of their hearts.” exalted them of low degree.” ecy? before the face of the Lord to 

! prepare his ways ;” 
THURSDAY. FRIDAY. SATURDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY. SATURDAY. 
® - 4 a lee 7 Graanariaintintes — 0  ————— a ' 
Read Exod, 4: 1-9. Read Psa, 23 : 1-6. Read Deut. 7: 6-12. Read Mal. 4; 1-6. Read Isa. 11 : 1-10. Read Isa. 9 : 1-7. 
God's Goodness Abundant. | God’s Goodness Enduring. | God’s Faithfulness Assured. The Promised Messenger. | The Promised Saviour. | The Light in the Darkness. 


15 


“To hath filled the hungry 




















' “ Through the tender mer- “To give light tothem that 
i, with good things; and the xt oe — ser- . “eee Me Petes gna dite Gis eae by 7 of ous God ; by he 9 a in darkness and in the 
/ ich hath sent t vant israel, in remembrance O » and to Dis see ; ° ayspring from on a shadow of death, to guide our 
il pan o etic Wo mercy ;” for ever.” the remission of their sins, visited us,” feet into the way of peace.” 
8 ii SUNDAY. SUNDAY. 
i Read 1 Kings 8 : 12-21. Read Matt. 5 : 2-16. 
iJ TITLE. God’s Faithfulness Proved. TOPIC. TITLE. The Light of the World. TOPIC. 
i, The Song of Mary. Good News Welcomed. The Prophecy of Zacharias. Good News Repeated. 
iB GOLDEN TEXT. — sa — 
ie “And Mary said, My soul OUTLINE. GOLDEN TEXT. OUTLINE. 
+) doth seagnciy (be ae yond 1. God's Favor. Ms : ring from on 1. Salvation Brought. 
Goa my dation! — LESSON II. 2. God’s Goodness. a ST, vg to 1:78. LESSON It. 2. Promises Fulfilled. 
bi, Luke 1: 46, 47. Luke 1:46-58. 3. God's Faithfulness. Iuke 1:67-79. 3. Darkness Dispelled. 








SPECIMEN LEAF FROM THE LESSON CALENDAR 





SPECIMEN LEAF FROM THE LESSON CALENDAR. 
== MARIE, TODD & B. 


























PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, etc. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
send for Price List. 
Dur Goods are for sale by First-class Dealers in U.S 


Special Proposition! 





eo BS 








Our customers living at a distance are well 
served by our postal system. Wesend samples 
and prices on inquiry, and forward goods 
ordered by mailorexpress, This large depart- 
ment is organized as well as most banks, and 
the system insures promptness and fidelity in 
every respect. JOHN WANAMAKE 

Grand Depot Dry Goods, etc., 13th St., Philadelphia. 


TEA on noresne of $2.50. 
It is the FINEST — 
ed BLACK TEA, with a 
GREEN TEA flavor. 
Warranted to SUIT ALL 
TAST 








DERS, Full governs 
free. THE 











q Suitable for Knitting Stockings, Mittens, Great American Tea Co., 

Th | : Tre : IMPORTERS. 

et Wristers, Edgings, and other articles. Put up 81 and 33 VESEY ST.., 
iy on half ounce balls in black, white, and colors, P. O. Box 4235. NEW YorK. 
Hi An illustrated book of 32 pages, containin —, 
ih rules for Knitting Florence Silk, sent by mai 
a on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Address 


th | NONOTUCK SILK CoO., 


Ii FLORENCE, MASS. 
Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothness and 
ih evenness of size in thread, with softness of finish and 
' fre from ali deleterious dyestuffs. are the quali- 
ties which have esta li-hed the reputation of the 
is F.orence as the only Knitting SiJk which has met with 
? favorable consideration. It is for sale by dealers in 

fine fancy goods everywhere. As< for it, and do not 
ie al.ow subsuitn'es to be imposed upon you. 





DOCTO OF DR GRAY’s 
BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE. 


“ As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old 
adage is forcibly brougat to mind when one sees a man or woman dis- 
sores by fase = eg Hi en wees | shoulders, ond ons gw | 
exclaims, “ at person only: proper care when young, that 
oukward figure might have been voided mre 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the Back Supporting 
Shoulder Brace has n devised, and so effectual is it ia accom- 
ommg its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who 

ave worn it. and it is spoken of in the h ghest terms of praise by all 
physicians who have seen and examined it. 

Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect 
strengthening support is given to the back, at the same time drawing 
the shoulders back so as to ex d the chest and throw toe body into 
an erect, graceful position. li tendency to round sho alders is thus 











Fleelwoed, Dexter, 







Olly, 
Serell saw Male? 
send fer Ca 


s ‘0 Ogue. 
TALL MAN S.MSFADDEN-GO7 MARKET?" 









Vv A G ( A N I ER NS pe Selby AF Fg TD period when bones and muscles a. , 
UC x wing and herdening is a most important item. eee eee ee LN oe 
| L vision is mad for attaching skirts and stocking suppocters, GENTS WANTE EVERY WHERE te 
. 7 coals STEREOP4 (CONS thus relieving the hips entirely from the drag of roth. we ERY W] r 
ti 2 AN r PRICE $1.50. t by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. KNITTING MACHINE ever inve: ted. Will knit a 
} 4 UBLIC “ay. HOOLS- HOM YHIBATIONS In ordering, give waist measure outside of dress, Agents and O»n- pair of sto: kings with heel and toe complete, in 


BH ATA ’ vass-re wanted. Please state where you saw this advertisement. See 20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy 
i! ° oa © : eC e 7 M AR IG A N. our advertisement of Union Under Flannel, in 8. 8. Times of Oct. 16. werk Ne wales ese 5 po mer re ene 
i} 12> OKSTALT STAN GEORGE FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. | WACHINE 00. 409 W 

? 








THE 
i) . CO., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
i The Sunday Schoo! Tiines holds itself teapotisibia fof the chatactet of the advertisementé it dontains, and will refund to its sutedtibers any inoney that they lose through fraudulent advertisements in itd 6lumns. 











